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Lord  Belmont, 

Sir  Charles  Somerville, 
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Mr.  Southerne, 

Elder  Freeman, 
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Mr.  Ross. 

Mr.  Smith.1 
Mr.  Shuter.' 
Mr.  Dunstall, 
Mr.  Hull. 


Younger  F reeman ,  Mr.  Dyer. 
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Thomas,  Servant  to  Mr.  Belmont,  Mr.  Holtom.’ 
Ralph,  Servant  to  Younger  Freeman,  Mr.  Cushing; 
Ywo  Men  Servants . 
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WOMEN. 

Lady  Bridget  Belmont,  Mrs.  Walker, 


Lady  Mary  Belmont, 
Lady  Louifa  Belmont, 
Emily  Southerne, 

A  Maid  Servant . 


Mifs  Macklin. 
Mifs  WlLFORD. 

Mrs.  Mattocks. 


SCENE,  LONDON. 


TO  HER  GRACE  THE 


Duchefs  of  MARLBOROUGH, 


Comedy  is  moft  humbly  infcribed, 
J-  by  cne  whofe  work  and  wifhes,  inconii- 
derable  as  they  are,  lhould  ever  be  dedicated  to 
her  noble  family,  and  who  is  alfo  fenfible  of 
the  highefc  relpreft  for  her  Grace’s  merit,  and 
truly  amiable  cha’radteV,  *and  who  has  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  be, 
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Her  Grace's 


moft  humble,  and 


moft  obedient  Servant, 
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The  AUTHOR, 


PROLOGU  E. 

By  .a  FRIEND. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  SMITH. 


r°„  lead  attention  thro*  Jive  alls  of  profe. 

Where  to  J oft  notes' no  tuneful  couplet  flows , 

T o  pleafe  each  heart ,  each  judgment ,  eye  and  ear , 

"The  attempt  how  hold  /  the  labour  how  fever e  ! 

Thus  I  addrefs'd  our  hard  ;  who  quick  reply9 d 
With  honeft  diffidence ,  and  modeft  pride : 

“  If  I fhould  fail,  IJhall  not  think  it  floame 

“To  mifs  what  few  have  gain'd,  the  wreath  of  fame. 

“  This  fpot  I  deem  the  public  treafury , 

ct  Where  wits ,  rare  coins,  for  general  fervice  lye  ; 

“  Where  critics ,  ftrihl  examiners,  are  plac'd 
“  To  try  each  piece  by  that  nice  flandard,  tafte ; 

<c  And  what  to  public  ufe  may  be  apply9 d, 

“  Is  juftly  fav'd,  what  faulty,  thrown  afide . 

tc  Hence ,  9tis  the  Feet's  duty  to  difpenfe 
“  Each  various  vein  of  humour,  wit,  or  fenfe  j 
cc  Not  mifer-like ,  to  his  own  heard  confine 
“  The  fnalleft  [park  of  nature' s  genuine  mine  \ 

“  But  to  the  mufe  his  grateful  tribute  pay, 

“  And  in  the  common  mint  his  quota  lay  A 
On  this  refolve,  he  to  your  fterling  ftore 
Prefents  a  fpecimen  of  untry’d  ore  ; 

If  any  worth  it  bears,  affiafd  by  you , 

His  private  talent  is  the  public  due ; 

And  fhould  it  not  difgr  ace  your  brilliant  mafs% 

Give  it  your  ft  amp,  and  let  the  metal  pafs. 
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A  C  T  I.  S  C  E  N  E  I. 


An  apartment  in  Lord  Belraont’j  houfe. 

Lnter  Lord  Belmont,  reading  a  letter ,  a  fervant  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Lord  Belmont. 

M  Y  compliments  to  the  lady,  and  I  will  inftantly 
attend  her.  Order  James  to  bring  the  chariot 
to  the  door  dire&ly.  [ Exit  Servant. 

The  more  I  think  of  this  extraordinary  fum mans* 
the  more  I  am  furpris’d  at  it.  Emily  Southern,  my 
near  relation,  at  an  inn  in  London,  and  defires  to  lee 
me  ! — I  tremble  for  the  caufe  ;  for  though  by  no 
means  infected  with  Spanifh  jealoufy,  1  look  upon  it 
that  the  honour  of  every  woman  in  my  family,  leilena 
or  increafes  mine. 

Enter  Mr.  Belmont. 

Bel.  Good- morrow,  nephew,  I  am  glad  to  fee  you 
Xip  fo  early  ^  l  wonder  how  the  folks,  that  lye  a-bed, 
ever  get  through  the  bufinefs  of  the  day ;  for  my  part, 
though  I  rife  ever  fo  foon,  I  am  in  a  perfect  hurry, 
from  morning  to  night. 

L.  Bel.  I  fhou’d  imagine,  fir,  that  a  little  regula¬ 
rity  might  prevent  your  being  fo  much  embarralYd. 
—Method  makes  all  things  eafy, 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

*■  ' 

Ser.  Your  lordfhip’s  chariot  is  ready.  [Exit, 

Bel.  That’s  lucky. — Will  you  be  fo  kind,  my  lord, 
as  to  take  me  along  with  you,  as  far  as  the  Tower  ? 
There  is  a  wharfinger  there,  who,  I  am  told,  is  pof- 
fefs’d  of  an  ineftimable  treafure  :  a  Roman  ring  made 
of  iron,  which,  for  ought  we  know,  might  have  be¬ 
long’d  to  the  mighty  Julius  himfelf. 

Enter  Thomas. 

Tho.  Sir,  [to  Mr.  Belmont]  the  gentleman  is  be¬ 
low,  whom  you  defired  to  wait  on  you  about  the  tulip 
roots :  he  fays  there  is  a  cargo  juft  arriv’d  from  Hol¬ 
land,  and  if  you  don’t  make  hafle,  the  choice  ones 
'Will  be  gone  immediately. 

Bel.  Was  ever  man  fo  unfortunate!  Well,  my 
lord,  you  fee  I  can’t  wait  on  you,  at  prefent  *,  but  I 
beg  you  will  not  go  to  the  wharfinger’s  alone,  nor  buy 
the  ring  till  1  fee  it. 

L.  Bel:  You  may  depend  upon  me,  frr  r  I  (hall 
not  even  go  within  a  mile  of  the  place  •,  my  engage¬ 
ments  lye  another  way.  [Exit. 

Bel.  That’s  well,  that’s  well ;  get  me  my  cloak  : 
no,  get  me  a  chair.  I’ll  go  diredtly  to  the  man  that 
has  the  macaw  birds,  and  the  cocatoo’s,  and  buy  me 
fome  of  them  immediately. 

Tbo.  The  gentleman  waits  about  the  tulips,  ftr. 

Bel.  Odfo,  odfo,  I  forgot  *  was  ever  any  poor  man 
fo  hurry’d  as  I  am  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  there  is  a  man  below,  that  fays  you  defired 
him  to  call  with  fome  fine  fhells. 

Bel.  What  (hall  1  do?  Well,  I  will  fee  the  man 
with  the  fhells.  [going,  returns)  There  again,  I  am 
undone,  my  fpe&acles  are  at  Margafs’s.  You  muft 
ttep  to  my  fitter,  Lady  Bridget,  and  defire  her  to 
lend  me  hers  [T o  Thomas. 

Tbo. 
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'Tho.  I  don’t  believe,  fir*  her  ladyfhip  ufes  fpe&a- 
cles*,  at  leaft  I  fhould  be  afraid  to  offend  her,  by 
a  (king. 

Bel.  Not  ufe  fpe&acles,  and  near  threefcore !  ha, 
ha,  ha,  very  fine,  indeed :  but  come,  Thomas,  get 
my  cloak  *,  I’ll  take  a  turn  in  the  Park,  and  then  to 
the  Cocoa  tree,  to  hear  the  news  of  the  c|ay,  and  pe* 
rule  the  advertilements. — I  have  a  world  of  bufinefs 
on  my  hands,  that’s  certain,  *  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL  A  chamber  in  an  inn . 

Enter  Emily. 

Emi.  There  lives  not,  furely,  on  this  globe,  a 
wretch  fo  loft,  fo  totally  forlorn,  as  I  am.  In  one 
fad  moment  depriv’d  of  friends  and  fame.  But  what 
are  thefe  to  the  fharp  pangs  that  rend  my  tortur’d 
heart,  for  his  unkindnefs,  who  ftiould  heal  my  grief, 
aifert  my  innocence,  and  clear  my  fame?  But  he, 
alas  !  thinks  meanly  of  me,  and  in  that  thought  the 
meafure  of  my  forrow  is  accompliftfd.*— I  am  a  wretch, 
indeed ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

* 

Ser.  Madam,  the  gentleman  you  fent  to  is  below, 
and  defires  to  fee  you. 

Emi.  Shew  him  in  —  [Exit  Servant.]  How  fhall  I 
tell  my  ftory,  how  make  my  innocence  appear  ? 

Enter  Lord  Belmont. 

L.  Bel.  That  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  any  where,  my 
dear  Emily,  this  vilit  will  evince  •,  but,  I  confefs,  I 
am  furpriz’d  at  meeting  you  in  luch  a  place  as  this, 
when  I,  who  have  the  honour  of  being  fo  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  you,  am  mafter  of  a  houfe  in  London.  I 
think  your  billet  faid  you  were  alone.  I  now  ex¬ 
pert  you  will  explain  this  myftery,  by  other  means 
than  tears  and  blu flies. —Pray  fpeak,  and  clear  my 
doubts. 

Emi , 
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Emi.  Innocence  fhou’d  be  bold,  my  lord  *,  but 
maiden  innocence  is  full  of  fear.  Pray  pardon  my 
hefua.tion  ;  I  know  not  how,  or  where  I  Ihall  begin. 

L.  Bel.  Recoiled  your  fpirits,  and  be  allur’d  you 
fpeak  to  one,  who,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  will 
prove  a  brother  to  you. — My  fillers  too,  I’ll  anfwer 
for  them,  when  once  acquainted  with  your  perlon 
and  merit,  will  be  your  fillers  alio. 

Effli.  Your  kindnefs  has  encouraged  me.  Your 
lordlbip  knows  my  mother  died  while  I  was  yet  an  in¬ 
fant,  and  that  my  father  married  loon  again. — From 
that  unhappy  hour,  I  became  an  alien  to  his  heart 
and  perfon  ;  under  pretence  of  education,  I  was  fent 
to  fchool,  where  I  received  the  honour  of  your  lord- 
fhip’s  frequent  and  friendly  vifits,  and  remain’d  there 
’till  about  two  years  fince. — Wou’d  I  had  never  left  it  \ 

L.  Bel.  Pray  proceed. 

Emi.  The  taunts,  the  cruelties  I  met  at  home,  are 
not  to  be  deferib’d.  ’Till  about  fix  weeks  fince,  there 
was  a  match  propoled  to  me,  with  the  moil  detefta- 
bleof  men,  which  I,  proilrate  at  my  father’s  feet,  and 
bathing  them  with  tears,  refufed. 

L.  Bel.  He  cou’d  not  fure  attempt  to  force  your 
hand  ?. 

Emi.  Every  argument  was  ufed  to  perfuade,  every 
threat  to  te/rify  me,  into  compliance,  but  in  vain. 
During  this  time  of  perfecution,  my  father’s  ill  health 
obliged  him  to  vi lit  Bath ;  I  was  permitted  to  attend 
him,  upon  promifing  to  try  to  conquer  my  averfion 
to  this  hated  marriage. — I  promifed  any  thing,  to 
gain  a  refpite. 

L.  Bel.  As  you  deferibe  your  fi tuation,  I  cannot 
blame  you. — But  was  it  averfion  to  the  match  pro- 
poled,  or  prepofTcfiion  for  fome  other  objebt,  that 
ruled'  your  will  ?  I  beg  you  will  be  lincere.  Your 
blufhes  anfwer  me. — But  go  on. 

Emi.  I  do  not  mean,  my  lord,  to  hide  a  fingle 
thought ;  fincerity  is  the  fair  garb  of  virtue,  and  they 
who  know  no  guilt,  need  no  difguife.  At  Bath,  I 
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met  a  gentleman,  whom  I  had  known  at  ichool,  his 
lifter  was  my  friend  and  favourite  there,  and,  in  my 
childifh  days,  he  ufed  to  call  himfelf  my  lover. — * 
Even  then  I  thought  him,  as  fure  he  is  this  moment, 
the  moft  amiable  of  his  fex. 

L.  Bel.  Poor  Emily,  I  begin  to  tremble  for  you. 

Emi.  This  gentleman  renew’d  his  former  courtfhip, 
if  I  may  be  allow’d  the  term,  while  my  firft  impref- 
fions  recurr’d  with  added  ftrength.  He  afked  me  of 
my  father,  who  abfolutely  refus’d,  and  forbad  me 
ever  to  fee  him  more — cruel,  inhuman  fentence  ! 

L.  Bel.  This  was  indeed  levere. 

Emi.  I  received  a  billet  from  him,  requefting  me 
to  fee  him  when  the  family  were  retired  to  reft.  My 
father  had  ordered  every  thing  to  be  got  ready  for 
leaving  Bath  next  day. 

L  Bel.  And  you,  of  courle,  con  fen  ted  to  this  daft 
adieu? 

Emi.  He  came,  and  while  he  uttered  the  tendered 
vowrs  of  everlafting  love,  we  heard  a  noife  in  my 
clofet,  to  which  he  flew,  and,  on  forcing  it  open, 
to  our  mutual  aftonifhment,  a  gentleman  ruffled  out. 
My  dear,  deceived,  unhappy  lover,  called  on  him  to 
draw  5  and,  calling  a  look  of  rage,  mix’d  with  con¬ 
tempt,  at  me,  laid,  “  Life  is  no  longer  worth  my 
<c  care,  thy  perfidy  has  made  it  hateful  to  me.”  I 
threw  myfelf  between  their  fwords,  and  forearm’d  fo 
loud,  that  it  brought  my  father,  and  all  the  family, 
into  the  room.  At  flghtof  him,  my  terror  and  con- 
fufion  redoubled.  I  ran  down  flairs  into  the  ftreet, 
without  knowing  whither  I  went,  or  what  to  do. 
The  night  coach  was  fetting  off  for  London,  at  that 
moment  j  I  got  into  it,  without  determining  on  any 
thing,  but  that  I  wou’d  not  return  *  and  hither  it  has 
brought  me. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir  Charles  Somerville  has  this  moment 
alighted  at  the  door,  and  feeing  your  lordfhip’s 

B  3  chariot 
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chariot  there,  begs  leave  to  pay  his  refpe&s  to 
you,  [Exit. 

Emi.  Quick,  let  me  fly,  my  lord.  [Runs  to  the  door. 

L.  Bel.  You’ll  meet  him  that  way.  Into  this  clo- 
fet  j  I  will  not  fuffer  him  to  keep  you  long  a  prifoner, 

[She  goes  into  the  clo jet. 

v  /  r  * 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Somerville. 

L .  Bel.  Welcome  to  London,  my  dear  Charles ; 
but  to  what  happy  chance  are  we  indebted  for  your 
return  ?  I  underftood  that  you  meant  to  pafs  a  philo- 
fophical  fummer,  at  your  feat  in  the  weft,  in  reading 
and  retirement.  But  it  grew  dull,  I  fuppofe ;  it 
wou’d  not  do.  Sir  Charles ;  tho’  you  have  not  made 
a  very  long  trial  of  it,  I  think,  neither. 

Sir  Cha.  I  have  not  indeed,  my  lord,  made  the 
fmalleft  attempt  towards  the  rational  fcheme  you  hint 
at.  Thoughts  of  a  vety  different  nature  have,  for 
fome  time  paft,  wholly  occupied  my  mind,  and  left 
no  room  for  any  thing  befide,  but  friendfhip,  and 
Lord  Belmont. 

L.  Bel.  Lord  Belmont  is  much  yours.  But  from 
this  fententious  fpeech,  and  that  grave  countenance, 

I  think  I  may,  without  being  a  conjuror,  pronounce, 
that  the  gay  and  lively  Sir  Charles  Somerville  is  on 
the  point  of  matrimony  with  fome  well-jointur’d 
widow,  or  rich  heirefs ;  and  that  he  is,  at  this  very 
moment,  making  an  exact  calculation  of  the  fortune 
he  (hall  allot  to  his  feventh  fon,  by,  and  of  that  mar¬ 
riage  lawfully  begotten. 

Sir  Char.  Yourlordfhip  was  nevermore  miftaken. 
•■—So  far  from  it,  that  I  have  bid  adieu  to  the  whole 
fex,  and  am  determin’d  to  quit  England,  in  a  few 
days,  with  a  firm  purpofe  never  torevifit  it.  [A  loud 
figh  heard  from  the  dofet . ]  Ha!  whence  cou’d  that 
figh  proceed  ? 

L.  Bel.  Sir  Charles,  I  beg  a  thoufand  pardons,  but 
I  muft  entreat  you  to  withdraw  immediately,  and  re- 
queft  the  pleafure  of  meeting  you  at  my  houfe,  in 
half  an  hour.  Sir 
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Sir  Char.  I  fhall  obey  your  commands,  but  can 

icarce  forgive  your  iuffering  my  prefen t  intrufion. 

[Exit. 

Lord  Belmont  opens  the  clofet. 

L.  Bel.  Emily  !  She  faints  1 

Emi.  Be  not  alarmed,  my  lord,  the  clofenefs  of  the 
place  overcame  my  fpirits  •,  I  fhall  recover  foon  :  but 
is  Sir  Charles  refolv’d  then  ?  does  he  leave  England 
immediately?  what  have  I  laid !  I  mean,  my  lord,  is 
the  gentleman  quite  gone  ?  is  there  no  fear  of  his  re¬ 
turning  ?  one  is  apt  to  rave  after  fainting,  you  know, 
my  lord.  * 

L.  Bel.  There  is  method  in  your  madnefs,  Emily; 
but  tho*  I  dare  fay  you  did  not  mean  to  truft  me  with 
the  name  of  your  lover,  be  allured  I  am  extremely 
pleas’d  at  difcovering  him  in  the  perfon  of  my  friend 
.Sir  Charles  Somerville.  • 

Emi.  He  is,  indeed,  my  lord,  the  objeCt  of  my 
jiopes,  and  my  defpair;  but  to  what  purpofe  do  I 
own  my  pafiion  ?  he  quits  his  native  land,  to  By  from 
me  ! 

L.  Bel.  Be  patient,  Emily— from  his  known  cha¬ 
racter  of  truth,  and»  honour,  I  am  certain  he  will  do 
you  juftice;  dare  you  abide  that  teft  ? 

Emi.  Mod  willingly,  my  lord. 

L.  Bel.  The  way  to  hope  for  candour  from  Somer¬ 
ville,  the  world,  and  me,  is  by  a  frank  confeilion. 
Who  was  that  gentleman  he  found  concealed  ? 

Emi.  By  all  my  hopes  of  candour  from  the  world, 
of  elteem  from  you,  and  love  from  Somerville,  I 
know  him  not;  nor  why,  or  wherefore  he  came  thi¬ 
ther. 

L.  Bel.  I  mud  believe  you,  Emily ;  there  is  a 
chaim  in  truth,  that  (trikes  upon  the  mind,  like  light 
upon  our  eyes. — ’Tis  irrefiftible.  Yet  pafhon,  1  will 
arant,  mav  caft  a  veil  on  either ;  I  therefore  can  ex- 
£ufe  Sir  Charles  for  judging  wrong. 

R  4  Emi. 
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F.mi.  Oh !  blame  him.  nor,  my  lord,  appearances 
were  ftrong  againft  me;  but  while  we  talk,  he  flies. 

L.  Bel.  Your  fears  are  thofe  of  love,  but  let  them 
reft;  and  be  allur’d  he  fhall  not  break  the  double 
toil,  that  love  and  friendfhip  fpread  to  hold  him  fall. 
But  come,  my  Emily,  I  am  impatient  ’till  I  place  you 
in  a  fitter  fituation,  and  prefent  you  to  my  fillers. 

Emi.  By  no  means,  my  lord  ;  think  how  improper 
it  would  be  for  me  to  appear  in  your  houfe,  or  any 
where  in  my  own  character,  ’till  time  fhall  have  un- 
r  a  veil’d  this  cruel  myftery.  Scandal  has  as  many 
wings  as  tongues,  and  in  a  few  hours,  I  may  expedl 
to  be  the  general  fubjeeft  of  difeourfe,  and  object  cf 
reproach.  Befides,  you  may  fuppofe  my  father  will 
purfue  me,  and,  if  'under  your  roof,  I  mutt  be  dii- 
Cover’d. 

L.  Bel.  Your  objections  are  juft,  and  yet  you  can 
be  no  where  fo  lafe,  as  under  my  protection.  Sup*- 
pole  then  you  were  to  be  introduc’d  to  my  aunt  and  fif- 
ters,  who  have  never  feen  you,  under  a  feign’d  name 
and  character,  -as  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  a 
particular  friend  of  mine  ;  they  have  often  heard  me 
ipeak  of  fuch  a  perfon,  who  has  been  fome  years  dead, 
his  name  was  Lawfon. 

Emi.  I  put  myfelf  under  your  lord  (hips  guidance, 
and  fhall  affume  whatever  form  you  pleafe,  ’till  heaven 
thinks  fit  to  let  me  wear  my  own  with  honour. 

L.  Bd.:  I  hope  you  will  not  continue  long  in  maf- 

querade;  but  now,  my  dear,  your  hand.  [ Exeunt . 

.  e'  ■ 

«S  C  E  N  E  III.  A  dr  effing-  room  in  Lord  Bel  month 

ijouje ,  Lady  Mary  at  work ,  and  Lady  Eocuifa  with  a 

look  in  her  hand. 

L.  Mar.  My  dear  filter,  let  me  diffuade  you  from 
cariying  on  t  it  is  affair  with  Mr.  freeman  any  farther  ; 
u  lie  seaily  loves  you,  and  hisfamily  and  fortune  may 
pretend  to  fuch  a  match,  why  not  conftrh  my  brother  ? 
wno  has  an  undoubted  right  to  be  confidered  as  a  fa¬ 
ther,  from  having  acted  on  all  occafions  like  one. 

3  L  Loui . 
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L.  I  miu  You  have  very  vulgar  notions,  filler-,  f 
iuppole  it  you  fhou’d  ever  have  a  lover,  yqu  will  bid 
him  afk  your  parents  whether  you  fhall  like  him  or  not  r 
- — poor  foul !  but  is  it  aunt  Bridget,  or  uncle  frank, 
he  fhall  apply  to  ?  h'a,  ha !  Do  you  know,  my  dear, 
that  as  well  as  I  love  my  Strephon,  if  he  were  to  fay  one 
fyllable about  me  to  my  grave  brother,  it  is  an  hun¬ 
dred  to  one,  L  fholfd  detel  him.  Secrecy  is  the  very 
effence  of  love,  and  like  all  other  eiTences,  it  will  eva¬ 
porate,  the  moment  it  gets  air. 

L.  Mar.  I  am  forty  to  differ  fo  much  in  opinion 
with  .you,  Louifa,  but  I  can’t  help  thinking  that  the 
mol  innocent  correfponden ce,  which  can  poflibly  iub- 
fil  between  men  and  women,  becomes  in  forrie  de¬ 
gree  criminal,  when  it  is  carried  on  clandeftinely  at 
kaft,  it  mill  appear  as  if  one  party  was  afham’d  of 
the  other,  which  you  mu  ft  ‘allow  to  be  a  fenriment, 
.by  no  means  confident  with  heroic  love. 

L.  Low.  Read,  read,  my  dear,  and  improve  your- 
felf,  for  you  are  really  very  ignorant.;  did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  heroine,  in  tragedy,  or  romance,  who  con- 
fulted  any  third  perfon,  in  the  difpofal  of  her  heart  r 
L.  Mar.  I  can’t  fay  I  have  read  many  of  either  • 
but  to  fuch  over-weening  confidence  in  ourfelves,  I 
believe  we  are  indebted  for  many  tragical  fubjedls.  1 
L.  Lout.  A  truce  !  a  truce  !  dear  girl ;  and  for  this 
once,  affift  me.  It  is  impoiTible  l  ean  refufe  to  fee 
him  this  evening,  when  he  fo  ardently  inti-eats  it  in 
your  grave  mathematical  calculation,  he  has  been  abv 
fent  three  weeks,  but  that,  you  know,  is  three  thou- 
fand  years,  in  a  lover’s  calendar. 

L.  Mar.  My  dear  Louifa,  I  Will,  tho*  again  ft  my 
judgment,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power,  affift  you; 
but  if  my  lord  fhould  pafs  the  evening  at  home,  I 
cannot  guels  how  it  is  poflibie,  without  alarming  him 
or,  what  is  much  Work,  making  confidants  of  the 
fer van ts ,  to  e  Bed  yo u  r  pu rpofe. 

L.  J,ow.  Give  me  your  aid,  and  leave  the  reft  to 

*  '  •  ,  •  i 

ire. 


Enter 
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Enter  Lady  Bridget. 

L.  Brid.  Your  fervant,  ladies — what,  at  work  ? 
you  are  a  moil  indefatigable  creature,  niece  Mary, 
and  fotnetimes  remind  me  of  thofe  induftrious  maid¬ 
ens,  that  work’d  beds  and  hangings,  as  I  have  heard 
my  grandmother  fay  ;  for  thofe  mechanical  amufe- 
ments  were  entirely  out  of  fafhion,  before  my  youth 
was  capable  of  inftrudtion. 

L .  Mar.  Your  ladyfhip  has  given  up  your  time  to 
more  abftrufe  and  difficult  employments,  the  ftudy  of 
the  learned  languages  ;  but  as  every  perfon  may  not 
have  capacity,  or  inclination,  to  employ  their  minds 
in  that  way,  I  look  upon  works  of  fancy  as  plcafing 
and  innocent  amufements. 

L.  Brid.  They  are  perfe&ly  fimple,  indeed,  and,  of 
courfe,  may  be  innocent. 

Enter  Lord  Belmont. 

L.  Bel.  Good  morrow,  ladies ;  have  you  enliven’d 
the  Park  with  your  prefence  this  morning,  Lourfa  ? 
or  {laid  at  home  on  the  rational  plan  of  reading  and 
working,  by  turns,  with  Lady  Mary  ? — I  hope  I  fee 
you  in  good  health,  madam  ?  [7 o  Lady  Bridget. 

L.  Brid.  Tolerable,  not  exuberant,  I  thank  your 
lordfhip. 

L.  Loni.  We  have  been  quite  on  the  domeftic  plan, 
my  lord,  and,  of  courfe,  extremely  dull. 

L.  Mar.  Wc  have  felt  the  lofs  of  your  lord  fh  ip’s 
company,  who  are  generally  fo  good  to  make  yourfelf 
the  matter  of  our  revels. 

L.  Brid.  That’s  a  bad  phrafe,  niece  ;  revels  imply 
revelling,  which  is  a  term  indecent  for  fo  young  a 
lady  to  make  ufe  of.  I  declare,  I  was  turned  of  twen¬ 
ty,  before  I  cou’d  be  prevail’d  on  to  pronounce  the 
word  jollity  *,  and  then  it  was  at  the  earneft  intreaty 
of  poor  dear  Mr.  Feeble,  that  I  wou’d  give  it  utter¬ 
ance.  It  was  a  dying  requeft,  for  he  expired  of  a 
galloping  conlumption,  in  a  few  hours  after  I  had 
granted  his  defire. 


L*  Be!. 
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L.  Bel .  As  I  cou*d  wilh  to  juftify  Lady  Mary’s  ex- 
preflion,  I  will  for  this  once  take  upon  me  the  charac¬ 
ter  herpolitenefs  has  aflign’d  me,  by  making  a  prefent 
to  ye  all,  that  will,  I  hope,  both  improve,  and  en¬ 
large  the  circle  of  your  pleafures.  • 

L.  Loui.  [ afide ]  What  cah  it  be,  fifter  ?  I  die  to 
know. 

L.  Brid.  Some  improvement,  I  fuppofe,  nephew, 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  ;  there  are  many  fciences  yet 
left  imperfeft. 

L.  Bel.  No,  madam,  it  is  a  living  volume  I  mean 
to  offer  to  your  inipe&ion,  and  I  think  a  fair  one. 
5Tis  the  daughter  of  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Lawfon, 
who  is  come  to  town  upon  bufinefs,  and  I  have  in- 
treated  her  to  make  this  houfe  her  own. 

L.  Mar.  We  fhall  doubtlefs  do  every  thing,  in  our 
power,  to  render  it  agreeable  to  her. 

L.  Bel ,  I  will  prefent  her  to  you  inftantlv.  [Exit. 

L.  Brid.  Her  father  was  a  very  learned  divine,  and 
who  can  tell  but  fhe  may  underftand  the  rabbinical 
text  ?  O  !  if  fhe  can  but  tranflate  the  Lexicon,  I 
fhall  be  quite  happy. 

.  •  >  •  •  _  •  . 

Enter  Lord  Belmont,  prefenting  Emily. 

L.  Bel.  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  now  confider 
yourfelf  as  in  a  brother’s  houfe,  and  as  another  fifter 
to  thefe  two  ladies. 

Emi.  If  they  will  eondefcend  to  accept  my  friend- 
fhip  and  efteem,  they  fhall  be  truly  theirs. 

L.  Mar.  We  thankfully  receive,  and  fhall  endea¬ 
vour  to  deferye  them  both,  by  fending  ours  to  meet 
them  more  than  half  way.— Fye,  lifter,  why  are  you 
fo  cold  ?  Pray  fpeak.  f  Afide  to  Louifiu 

L.  Loui.  [to  L.  Mary.  J  She  is  vaftly  handfome — 
Every  perfon  who  has  the  pleafure  of  feeing  you, 
madam,  mult  neceffarily  feel  fuch  a  prepofteftion  in 
your  favour,  as  willingly  to  accept  what  you  fo  kindly 
offer.  *  . 


JL.  Brid , 

c 
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L.  Brid.  Very  courtly  and  corre&ly  fpoken  on  all 
Tides,  my  lord  ;  but  ladies,  the  hour’ appropriated  to 
the  adornment  of  our  perlons  draws  near,  and  I 
Tnall  requeft  the  favour  of  this  young  lady  to  accom¬ 
pany  me  to  the  temple  of  the  graces,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  toilet.  [Afided]  1  think  that  was  elegantly 
exprefs’d,.  and  muft  infpire  her  with  a  proper  idea  of 
my  erudition. 

Emi.  I  fhall  effeem  it  an  honour  to  attend  your 
ladyfliip.  [Lord  Belmont  bows,  as  taking  leave . 

L.  Brid.  Is  your  lordfhip  alio  on  the  wing  ?  Come 
then,  you  fhall  condud  us.  [Exeunt  Lord  Belmont, 

Lady  Bridget,  and  Emily. 

L.  LouL  There  are  Tome  very  odd  whims  come  in¬ 
to  my  head  about  this  girl,  fjfter ;  fhe  is  quite  a 
beauty,  nay,  Teems  accomplifhM  too  ;  a  clergyman’s 
daughter  !  that’s  the  old  ftory.  But  in  lhortf  Maria, 

I  begin  to  think  this  wife  brother  of  ours  has  his 
failings,  like  other  men,  and  growing  indolent,  as 
they  ail  do,  chufes  to  bring  his  favourites  near  home : 
did  you  obferve  with  what  an  enquiring  eye  he  looked 
at  you  ?  He  thought  he  might  eafily  impofe  on  poor 
aunt  Bridget  and  me,  but  he  is  miftaken.  Was  this 
his  fine  prefent  ? 

L •  Mar .  for  Thame,  -Louila,  how  can  you  think 
fo  badly  of  a  man  who  has  deferv’d  To  well  ?  Left  to 
his  care,  even  from  our  earlieft  years,  what  tender- 
nefs,  what  delicacy  has  he  not  (hewn,  both  to  our  lex 
and  age  P 

L.  Lcui.  I  grant  the  utmoft  \  but  Bill  there  is  a 
fomewhat  that  ftrikes  upon  my  mind,  and  tells  me 
there  is  myltery  in  this  affair  ^  and  I  am  determin’d 
to  find  it  out,  if  I  can. 

L.  Mar.  Indeed,  fifter,  there  is  fomething  very 
ungenerous  in  fufpicion  •,  if  the  tenor  of  our  lives 
cannot  exempt  us  from  cenfure,  with  refpedl  to  this 
world,  we  adt  virtuoufly  in  vain. 

L.  Loui.  O !  for  heaven’s  fake,  my  dear,  let  us 
have  done  with  this  wile  difcourfe  j  it  adtually  gives 

aie 
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me  the  vapours,  and  I  wou’d  tune  my  fpirits  to  their 
highetl  key,  for  Freeman  will  be  here  to-night. 
“  Winds,  catch  the  found.” 

L.  Mar.  Politively,  filler,  if  you  abridge  my  mo¬ 
rality,  I  mull  infill  on  an  abatement  of  your  tran- 
fports. 

L.  Loni .  Well  then, 

46  Form’d  by  thy  converfe,  happily  I’ll  lleer, 

14  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  fevere.” 

Is  not  that  quite  civil  now  ?  * 

L.  Mar.  Vaftly  polite,  indeed. 

L.  Loui .  But  (till  this  mod  important  bufinefs  re¬ 
mains  un fettled —-Let  me  conlider — Have  you  a  poc¬ 
ket-almanack  ? 

L.  Mar.  Not  about  me  •,  but  prithee  why  do  you 
alk  ? 

L.  Loui.  No  matter,  he  fhall  come  thro’  the  gar¬ 
den  by  moon-light. 

L.  Mar.  What,  whether  the  moon  Haines,  or  no  ? 

L .  Mar.  I  know  it  will  ;  Cynthia’s  the  lover’s 
friend,  and  lends  her  lilver  lamp  to  light  them  on 
their  way. 

L.  Mar.  Again  in  heroics,  Louifa  ? 

L.  Loui.  I  have  done — His  letter  fays,  his  fervant 
will  be  here  in  an  hour,  from*  my  fair  hand  to  receive 
his  mailer’s  doom — Is  not  that  galant,  filler  ? 

L.  Mar.  Yes  ;  but  I  dare  fay  he  does  not  appre¬ 
hend  your  ladylhip’s  fentence  Ihou’d  ordain  the  dag¬ 
ger,  or  the  bowl. 

L.  Loui.  No  truly,  I  fhall  be  a  merciful  judge  *, 
his  doom  will  not  be  death. 

L.  Mar.  You  feem,  at  prefent,  a  very  compleat 
emblem  of  jullice  *,  for  in  my  humble  opinion,  you 
are  ading  blindfold,  tho’  you  might  fee  if  you  pleas’d. 

L.  Loui.  Ne’er  let  that  bandage  from  my  eyes  remove, 
Which  hides  the  faults  of  him  I  fondly  love.  [Exeunt. 

*  y 

End  of  the  First  Act, 
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ACT  II.  S  C  E  N  E  I. 

A  drawing-room  in  Lord  Belmont’j  houfe. 

t 

Enter  Lord  Belmont  and  Sir  Charles  Somerville, 

Sir  Char .  T  Have  now,  my  lord,  frankly  related  to 
X  you  all  the  circumdances  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  novel,  except  the  lady’s  name,  which  I  hope, 
for  her  fake,  will  ever  remain  a  fecret.  What  the 
denouement  will  be  on  her  part,  I  cannot  guefs,  but 
am  determin’d  it  ihall  not  conclude  in  the  ufual  dile 
with  me-,  for,  from  this  hour,  I  difclaim  all  future 
thoughts  of  a  ferious  conne&ion  with  any  of  the  fex. 

L.  Bel,  Is  it  poflible,  Sir  Charles,  that  paffion  can 
fo  far  triumph  over  reafon,  as  in  one  moment  to  de- 
ftroy  the  good  opinion  of  a  chara&er,  form’d  on  a 
long  acquaintance?  You  fay  you  knew  the  lady  from 
her  childhood  ? 

Sir  Char .  My  dear  Belmont,  you  have  dated  this 
argument  quite  wrong,  it  was  not  paffion  that  tri¬ 
umph’d  over  reafon,  but  reafon  that  fubdued  paffion. 
I  can  now  fee,  nay  feel,  what  an  ab]edt  wretch  he 
mud  be,  who  truds  his  happinefs  in  a  woman’s  pow¬ 
er— damn’d,  fmiling  mifchiefs,  all! — I  will,  hence¬ 
forth,  fee,  and  admire  the  pretty  baubles,  as  I  wou’d 
a  fine  piece  of  china,  but  no  more  attribute  v/orth  and 
honour  to  them,  than  maleability  to  that;  for  if  my 
Emily  cou’d  deceive,  there  is  no  truth  in  woman. 

L.  Bel.  This  is  mere  common-place,  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Char.  By  calling  it  common,  my  lord,  you  al¬ 
low  it  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  founded  on  experience.  I  am  therefore  dc~ 
tei  mined  to  profit  by  it,  fo  far  as  to  retain  my  free¬ 
dom  at  lead.  I  think  I  almod  feel  the  fbackles  I 
might  have  worn,  but  for  the  old  gentleman’s  refufal 
—Oh!  howl  thank  him! 
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L.  Bel.  Perhaps  you  mifplace  your  gratitude.  I 
am  not  yet  fure  that  you  are  under  any  manner  of  ob¬ 
ligation  to  him. 

Sir  Char.  Certainly  the  greateft,  tho’  his  refufal 
then  was  daggers  to  my  heart. — Fool  that  I  was,  I 
thought  her  what  fhe  feem’d,  an  angel ;  and,  but  for 
him,  Ixion  like,  I  had  embrac’d  a  cloud.  But  why 
do  I  (till  talk,  or  think  of  her !  lhe  is  not  worth  a 
thought,  and  I  hope  to  get  quite  clear  of  her  idea, 
before  I  reach  Harwich. 

L.  Bel .  Believe  me,  you  deceive  yourfelf ;  her  form 
will  haunt  you,  fly  where’er  you  will,  and  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  murderers  fancy  ghofts — for  I  am  perfuad- 
ed  you  have  injur’d  her. 

Sir  Char .  What  fhall  I  not  believe  my  eyes!  by 
heaven,  the  confcioufnefs  of  her  guilt  even  conquer’d 
female  fear ;  fhe  threw  herfelf  upon  a  madman’s  fword, 
fuch  I  then  was  ;  but  ’twas  to  fave  her  lover,  and  my 
rival;  ungrateful  woman! 

L.  Bel .  You  feem  inclin’d  to  lay  hold  of  the  dark 
fide  of  every  circumftance ;  but  there  is  one  you  feem 
not  yet  to  have  attended  to,  or  you  cou’d  not  think 
of  leaving  England  immediately.  May  not  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  you  encounter’d  in  your  miftrefs’s  chamber, 
pofiibly  luppofe  you  fled  from  him  ? 

Sir  Cha .  That  thought  had  quite  efcap’d  me.  I 
left  a  fervant  behind,  whom  I  expedt  this  night,  in 
order  to  difcover  who  my  rival  was  ;  and  alfo  to  find 
out  what  her  father  had  done,  or  meant  to  do,  with 
his  unworthy,  yet  too  lovely  daughter?  I  fear  he  will 
ufe  her  cruelly,  my  lord. 

L.  Bel.  And  can  you  think  of  that,  and  talk  of 
quitting;  England  ? 

Sir  Char.  Why,  faith,  my  lord,  I  have  always 
look’d  upon  chivalry  as  a  very  ridiculous  fcience, 
and  yet  I  begin  to  jthink  it  has  its  foundation  in  na¬ 
ture,  for  1  never  yet  heard  of  a  damfel  in  diftrefs, 
that  I  did  nOtwilh  to  relieve  her. 

'  -  *  *  L.  Bel . 
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L.  Bel .  Sir  Charles,  this  affair  is  much  too  feriolis 
to  jell  with.  You  have  afked  my  opinion,  and,  as  a 
man  of  honour,  and  your  friend,  1  now  declare,  1 
think  your  travelling  fcheme  fhou’d  be  entirely  laid 
alkie,  until  this  myftery  is  properly  explain’d.  Not- 
withstanding  your  affedted  gaiety,  I  am  certain  you 
itiil  love  this  lady. 

,  Sir  Char.  There  again,  your  lordlhip  is  guilty  of 
a  fmali  error,  only  miftaking  the  pad  for  the  prelent 
tenfe  ;  fay  I  did  love  her,  if  you  pleaie. 

L.  Bel.  Well,  Sir  Charles,  grant  you  no  longer 
love,  you  are  certainly  a'  man  of  honour,  and  mud 
therefore  think  it  incumbent  on  you  to  clear  a  lady’s 
character,  which  may  pofilbly  have  luffered  as  much 
on  your  account,  in  the  minds  of  others,  as  ike  has 
done  in  yours,  from  this  unlucky  accident. 

Sir  Char.  Wou’d  to  heaven  that  I  could  clear  her 
to  my  own  heart,  from  all  fufpicion,  with  as  much 
jullice,  as  I  can  to  the  world,  of  what  relates  to  me; 
in  her  •  whole  conduct  and  behaviour  towards  me, 
ihe  was  purity  herielf,  her  foul  ieem’d  even  lovelier 
than  her  form,  and  call  a  kind  of  glory  round  her 
beauty,  which,  while  it  awed,  tranlported,  railed, 
and  chaflis’d  defire — yet  (lie  is  falfe  ! 

L.  Bel.  I  cannot  think  kx 

'  SB  Char.  Be  that  as  it  may,  your  lordfhip  has  con¬ 
vinc’d  me  that  1  fhou’d  not  leave  London  for  a  few 
days  •,  within  that  term,  or  never,  a  clue  will  certainly 
be  found,  to  lead  us  thro’  this  maze ;  I  therefore  will 
abide  the  event  ;  certain  it  can’t  be  worfe  than  what 
I  fear.  •  * 

L;  Bel.  I  mnft  infift  on  your  acquainting  me  with 
every  ftep  you  take.  You  know  you  may  command 
me  on  the  moil  difffcillt  occasions. 

Sir  Char.  I  certainly  rely  on  your  lordfhip’s  friend- 
Ikip.  , . 

L.  Bel.  The  moment  your  fervant  arrives,  pray  let 
me  know  •,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  am  interelled 
in  this  affair. — I  fhall  be  at  home  all  day. 
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Sir  Char.  I  fhall  call  upon  your  lordfhip  in  the 
evening. 

L.  Bel.  ’Till  then  adieu.  [Exeunt  fever  ally. 

SCENE  II.  A  dr  effing'  room  in  AW  Belmont’.*  houfey 

Lady  Bridget  at  her  toilet ,  Emily  fitting ,  and  a  maid- 

fervant  attending. 

L.  Brid.  In  what  part  of  Albion  was  your  father 
benefic’d,  Mil's  Lawfon  ?  Had  he  livings  in  com- 
mendarn,  or  did  he  only  fcrve  a  fimple  cure  ? — You 
are  abominably  aukward.  [To  the  maid. 

Emi.  [ afde ]  What  fhall  I  fay  ? 

Enter  Mr.  Belmont. 

4  * 

Bel.  O  Lady  Bridget,  filter,  wou’d  you  believe  it, 

I  am  cheated,  impos’d  upon,  to  the  laft  degree.  The 
man  that  fold  me  the  blue- bird,  with  the  fcarlet  head, 
has  deceived  me  ;  it  is  only  painted.  He  call’d  it  the 
true  blue- bird  of  paradife,  but  he  is  the  true  ferpent 
of  it,  and  has  bit  me.  Cdfo  !  I  beg  pardon,  who  is 
that  pretty  lady  ? 

L.  Brid.  Upon  my  word,  brother,  you  feern  to  be 
verging  towards  the  (late  of  fecond  childhood.  You 
aft  direftly  like  a  baby,  one  moment  purchafmg  toys, 
and  the  next  weary  of  them.  But  as  the  great  Mr. 
Dryden  obferves,  “  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger 
ct  growth.”  I  hope  you  are  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Dry¬ 
den,  Mifs  Lawfon  ? 

Emi.  All  perfons  of  fenfe  and  tafte,  madam,  I  be« 
lieve,  admire  his  writings  •,  and  tho’  I  by  no  means 
pretend  to  either  of  thole  characters,  I  join  my  hum¬ 
ble  fuffrage. 

Bel.  Odfo  !  fhe  talks  very  haqdfomely,  Lady  Bridget; 
I  have  a  great  notion  fhe  is  very  learned.  Pray, 
madam,  do  you  underftand  coins  ? 

Emi.  Not  in  the  leaft,  fir. 

Bel.  I  am  forry  for  it,  becaufe  if  you  did,  I  wou’d 
have  treated  you  with  a  fight  of  my  beft  Otho  *,  it 
has  the  true  green  mold  on  it,  and  is  lo  very  antique, 
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that  all  traces  of  the  figure  are  worn  out,  fo  that  it 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  bit  of  plain  copper. 

L.  Brid.  And  fo,  to  be  fure,  it  is.  Fray,  brother, 
don’t  expofe  yourfelf,  and  interrupt  our  converfation. 

Bel.  Why,  there  it  is  now  *,  you  don’t  like  to  hear 
any  one  talk  but  yourfelf.  Lady  Bridget ;  but  I  won’t 
hold  my  tongue,  for  all  that.  I’ll  go  this  moment, 
and  fetch  my  Otho,  and  the  lady  lhall  be  judge 
whether  it  is  not  a  fine  one  ;  and  if  fhe  fays  it  is.  I’ll 
make  her  a  prelent  of  it,  to  vex  you. 

Emi.  I  rnuft  beg  to  be  excus’d,  fir;  I  can  by  no 
means  think  of  depriving  you  of  a  treafure,  that 
wou’d  be  totally  ufelefs  to  me. 

Bel.  \q/ide~\  I  am  afraid  (he  is  but  filly. - Ufelefs, 

madam  !  an  Otho  ufelefs  !  I  muft  beg  pardon. 

Emi.  I  only  faid  it  wou’d  be  fo  to  me,  fir,  who 
am  not  a  virtuofo,  and  want  tafte  to  know  its  value. 

L.  Brid.  This  abfurd  converfation  is  an  outrage  on 
my  patience,  which  I  can  no  longer  fubmit  to.  Fray, 
brother,  give  me  leave  ; — I  Ihould  be  glad  to  know, 
Mifs  Lawion,  if  your  father  bequeath’d  you  any  an¬ 
cient  manufcripts,  in  the  Hebrew,  or  Greek  languages? 

Bel.  O  After  !  dear  Lady  Bridget  !  let  me  enquire 
about  them.  Are  they  much  worm-eaten  ?  O  !  if  I 

j 

had  them  to  prefent  to  the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  I 
fhou’d  be  enroll’d  among  the  literati,  and  be  reckon’d 
a  great  man  !  Dear  Mifs,  pray  let  me  have  them,  I’ll 
make  you  a  prefent  of  all  my  birds,  flowers,  and 
fhells,  fince  you  don’t  like  antiques. 

Emi.  I  wifti  it  was  in  my  power  to  oblige  either 
your  ladyfhip,  or  Mr.  Belmont,  but  I  really  am  not 
in  poflfeftion  of  manufcripts  in  any  of  the  learned 
languages. 

.  L.  Brid.  But  you  underfland  them,  mifs  ? 

Emi .  Madam  ! 

L.  Brid.  Come,  come,  you  are  too  modeft,  I  am 
perfedly  inform’d  of  your  great  erudition. 

Emi,  Upon  my  word,  madam,  I  cannot  fay  I  am 
miftrefs  of  any  language,  being  but  a  very  poor  pro- 

•  ficient 
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ficient  in  French  and  Italian,  which  are  the  only  ones 
that  I  was  ever  taught. 

L.  Brid.  [ afide )  1  am  vaftly  difgufted  at  her  igno¬ 
rance. — Flow  cou’d  your  parents  iofhamefully  negled 
your  education  !  But  I  prefume  your  mother  gave  up 
her  time  to  the  making  of  conferves,  and  diftilling 
of  fimples.  Not  underhand  Greek  !  ’tis  an  exalted 
language,  and  all  its  ideas  are  refin’d. 

Bel.  Now  hang  me,  if  I  believe  ihe  underftands  it 
herlelf.  But  fhe  is  like  the  man  in  the  play,  ‘‘that 
46  lov’d  and  honour’d  the  found.”  But,  mils,  if  you 
will  give  me  the  manufcripts,  I  won’t  tell  Lady 
Bridget,  upon  honour. 

Emi.  I  do  allure  you,  fir — 

Bel.  You  will  for  ever  oblige  me,  mils.—  Egad,  fhe 
has  the  true  Cleopatran  neck,  and  the  right  Grecian 
Venus’  nofe.  [Afide. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  [To  Emily.]  Madam,  my  lord  defires  to  fpeak 
with  you  in  his  library,  and,  fir,  there  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  wait  on  you  with  fome  modern  antiques. 

Bel  Models  of  antiques,  he  mull  have  faid,  yo» 
blockhead  ! 

Emi.  I  fhall  attend  his  lordfhip. 

L.  Brid.  [afide J  in  his  library!  Poor  illiterate! 

[Exeunt* 

'V 

*■  if 

SCENE  III.  A  library . 

Enter  Lord  Belmont, 

L.  Bel.  I  know  not  how  to  ad  in  this  affair  *,  if  her 
father  fhou’d  difcover  her  being  here,  I  have  no  right 
to  detain  her.  This  unknown  lover  too  puzzles  me 
much.  Somerville  is  pofitive  he  came  to  her,  and 
yet  with  what  an  air  of  truth  and  confidence  fhe  has 
difown’d  him  !  I’ll  make  her  think  that  Somerville 
is  gone  ;  fhe  may,  from  that  belief,  become  more 
candid. 

C  2 
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Enter  Emily. 

Emi.  I  have  expedted  your  lord  (hip’s  fummons 
with  the  utmod  impatience. — Have  you  feen  Sir 
Charles  ? 

L.  Bel.  Yes,  Emily,  but  all  my  arguments  were 
vain  ;  he  holds  his  purpofe,  and  is  this  very  moment 
on  his  journey.^ 

Emi.  And  does  this  wretched  body  dill  fubfift,  af¬ 
ter  the  foul  is  fled  ! 

L.  Bel.  T  his  is  the  language  of  romance;  you  mud 
forget  him.  I  have  matters  of  more  confequence  to 
acquaint  you  with. 

Emi.  W hy  did  you  not  differ  me  to  fee  Sir  Charles  ? 
He  mud,  he  wou’d  have  credited  the  truth,  and 
thought  me  what  I  am,  injur’d,  and  innocent.  But, 
at  this  indant,  he  deteds  my  name,  he  thinks  me 
falfe,  and  drives  to  banifh  me  from  his  remembrance- 

L.  Bel.  Then-  do  the  fame  by  him  ;  retaliation  is 
held  juft. 

Emi.  Never,  my  lord  ;  he  is  deceiv’d,  and  my  poor 
heart  now  bleeds  for  what  his  generous  foul  mud 
feel,  when  he  (hall  be  convinced  that  he  has  wrong’d 
me.  & 

L.  Bel.  That  may  poffibly  never  happen  ;  or,  if  it 
(hou’d,  the  time  mud  be  far  off,  and  we  have  not  a 
moment  now  to  lole.  I  have  received  a  letter  from, 
your  father,  which  informs  me  he  will  be  here  this 
night,  and  that  he  comes  in  fearch  of  you. 

Emi.  My  father  here !  and  will  you  give  me  up  ? 

L.  Bel.  You  know  I  have  no  power  to  with-hoid 
you  from  him. 

Emi.  I  am  fatisded— all  that  can  now  befall  me, 
is  quite  equal ;  fince  Somerville  is  lod,  no  matter 
what  becomes  of  me. 

L.  Bel.  I  fhali  be  very  unwilling  to  give  you  back 
into  your  father  s  power,  as  I  fear  he  will  compel  you 
to  that  marriage  you  feem  io  much  to  loath. 

Emi . 
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Emi.  No,  fir,  that  cannot  be :  even  at  the  altar, 
ihou’d  he  drag  me  there,  I  will  affert  the  rights  of 
human  kind  j — not  all  the  world  combin’d,  fliall  ever 
make  me  the  wife  of  any  other  man  but  Somerville. 

L  Bel.  You  never  can  be  his ;  therefore,  Emily, 
let  me  now  advife  you,  if  the  gentleman,  who  was 
found  in  your  clofet,  and  has  for  ever  feparated  So¬ 
merville  and  you,  be  a  man  of  honour,  and  one 
whofe  family  and  fortune  may  pretend  to  you,  to 
turn  your  thoughts  on  him,  1  really  know  no  other 
way  to  efcape  your  father’s  wrath,  and  refcue  your 
own  character. 

Emi .  Is  cruelty  fo  catching  ?  Has  Somerville  in- 
fedted  your  humanity,  and  taught  you  to  infult  my 
wretchednefs !  Mull  I  again  repeat,  I  do  not  know 
him  ? 

L.  BeL  [afide]  Her  emotion  affects  me,  ’tis  ftrong 
and  natural  •,  fhe  has  again  convinc’d  me. — Excule 
this  little  trial  of  your  truth,  which  friendfhip,  and 
not  cruelty,  fuggeited. 

Emu  A  wounded  heart,  my  lord,  ill  brooks  fufpi- 
ciom 

L.  BeL  Pray  pardon  mine,  and  be  afford  ’tis  va- 
nifh’d  nowr.  Your  father’s  arrival  may  throw  fome 
new  light  on  this  affair ;  the  moment  it  is  clear,  I 
will  lend  after  Sir  Lh  aides,  and  poflibly  may  bring 
him  bade.  Endeavour  to  be  chearful,  and  hope  the 
heft. 

Emu  My  hopes  and  chearfulnefs  have  fed  with 
him., 

L.  Bel.  They  may  return,  even  fooner  than  you 
chink.  But  let  us  join  my  lifters  *  their  converfatioti 
will,  at  lead,  am  life  you.  [ Exeunt . 

SCENE  IV.  Younger  F iceman’ j  lodgings . 

Fjiter  Younger  Freeman. 

Y.  Free.  I  am  confoundedly  fatigu’d  ;  I  begin  to 
think,  that  a  man  of  galantry  has  but  a  bad  time  of 

c  3  it; 
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it ;  Vis  the  life  of  a  feaman,  weathering  ftorms  and 
tempefts,  to  gain  a  port,  which  one  quits  without 
reludtance,  in  three  days.  Well,  now  for  the  delights 
of  matrimony  !  Egad,  that’s  worfe  •,  for  there,  we  are 
weather-bound  for  life.— Aye,  but  a  fine  young  wo¬ 
man  of  quality,  with  ten  thoufand  pounds. — Youth, 
beauty,  and  money,  are  but  fweetners,  they  will 
melt  i  however,  I  am  refolv’d  to  try  how  long  they, 
and  my  love,  will  laft  ;  for  any  thing  is  better  than 
returning  to  poft  the  books,  with  old  fquare  toes, 
that’s  certain. 

Enter  Elder  Freeman. 

E.  Free.  I  am  agreeably  diiappointed  at  finding 
you  in  town,  brother,  as  I  did  not  expett  you  for 
fome  time ;  but  it  is  lucky  you  are  come,  for  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  patience  is  almoft  worn  out  by  your  long  ab- 
fence. 

T.  Free.  And  fo,  Jack,  you  think,  becaufe  I  am 
in  London,  that  I  fhall  quietly  return  into  the  city, 
and  occupy  my  old  feat  in  the  compting-houfe  ?  but 
faith  you  are  miflaken  ;  bufinefs  to  attorneys  and  me¬ 
chanics,  for  me  ;  I  fly  at  higher  game-,  plealure,  my 
dear,  pleafure  is  the  bufinefs  of  my  life,  and  the  only 
bufinefs  worth  following,  believe  me. 

E.  Free.  Thefe  flights  wou’d  be  ridiculous,  even 
in  a  man  of  fortune,  brother,  but  from  you,  they 
appear  contemptible.  You  were  bred  to  bufinefs, 
Harry,  and  a  man  who  a£ts  properly,  in  the  flation 
of  life  he  was  born  to,  is  a  much  more  eftimable 
character,  than  a  coxcomb,  aflfuming  the  airs  of  a 
man  of  quality,  without  breeding,  or  fortune  to  fup- 
port  them.  You  really  make  a  very  abiurd  figure 

T.  Free.  I  fhou’d  upon  ’Change,  perhaps,  as  the  mer¬ 
cantile  world  don’t  deal  in  my  way.  But  come.  Jack, 
fhou’d  I  not,  even  there,  be  look’d  upon  as  a  genius, 
who,  in  lefs  than  fix  months,  have  acquir’d  ten  thou¬ 
fand  pounds,  having  fet  out  in  trade,, without  one 
frilling  of  capital  ? 
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E.  Free.  As  I  cannot  believe  that  you  have  either 
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parts,  or  application,  fufficient  to  difcover  the  longi¬ 
tude,  I  fhall  not  reaion  on  fuch  a  ridiculous  propofi- 
tion. 

T.  Free .  Why  truly,  brother,  as  you  obferve,  I 
have  never  fludied  mathematics,  or  the  art  of  navi¬ 
gation,  much,  fince  I  left  fchool  *,  nor  am  I  philofo- 
pher  enough,  to  have  difcover’d  the  tranfmutation  of 
metals  ♦,  and  yet  this  poor  contemptible,  abfurd 
brother  of  yours,  may  be  mailer  of  the  aforefaid  fum, 
with  fome  other  pretty  moveables  thereunto  belong¬ 
ing,  in  a  few  hours,  if  he  thinks  them  worth  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  \afide.\~~ He  mult  be  devilifh  dull,  if  he 
does  not  guefs  now, 

E.  Free,  I  Ihou’d  be  extremely  forry  that  fo  near  a 
relation  of  mine  had  enroll’d  the  name  of  Freeman 
among  the  knights  of  the  poll. 

T.  Free.  Have  a  care.  Jack,  though  you  are  my 
brother,  my  honour,  fir — 

E.  Free.  Don’t  debale  the  term.— Honour’s  the  off- 
fpring  of  fair  truth  and  honelly  ;  yet  fcoundrels,  fhar- 
pers,  vvorfe  than  robbers,  ufe  it.  Gambler  is  a  name 
more  infamous  than  highwayman,  has  all  his  vice, 
but  wants  his  fingle  virtue,  courage.  With  luch,  I 
may  prefume,  you  are  affociated, 

T.  Free.  The  violence  of  your  temper,  Mr.  Free¬ 
man,  has  warped  your  underllanding  *,  there  are  other 
means,  befides  play,  to  make  a  fortune,  which,  lince 
your  plodding  wifdom  can’t  difcover,  I  fhall  inform 
you  of.— Suppofe  a  lady  of  quality  were  to  think  my 
figure  not  quite  fo  contemptible  as  you  feem  to  do? 

E.  Free.  Infufferable  vanity  ! 

T.  Free.  You  may  think  fo,  if  you  pleafe  5  but  it 
is  a  certain  fact,  that  there  is  a  lady,  of  high  birth 
and  beauty,  with  the  fortune  I  have  named,  that  is 
ready  to  take  hands,  and  begin  a  dance  for  life,  with 
your  humble  fervant,  Harry  Freeman. 

E.  Free.  Then  you  have  deceiv’d,  impos’d  on  her, 
which  is  the  loweft  bafenefs. 

C  4  r.  Free 
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T.  Free .  Not  I,  as  I  hope  to  be  faved  ;  I  had  no 
occafion  to  tell  her  1  v/as  a  pretty  fellow,  “  tor  lhe 
“  had  eyes,  and  chol'e  me.”  And  I  never  pretended 
to  be  any  thing  more;  rot  me,  if  1  did. 

E .  Free.  Am  I  from  hence  to  fuppofe,  that,  you 
have  acquainted  the  lady  with  your  family,  and  no 
fortune  ? 

T.  Free.  Pardonnez  moi;  there  was  not  the  lead 
necellity  of  informing  her,  that  my  father  Anthony, 
and  my  brother  John  Freeman  and  co.  formerly  fold 
rum  and  hops  in  Bifhopigate-ftreet,  and  were  at  pre- 
fent  promoted  to  the  more  profitable,  and,  of  courfe, 
more  honourable  employment,  of  keeping  a  bank  in 
.  Lombard-dreet.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

E.  Free.  Defpicable  coxcomb !  I  know  not  which 
you  are  the  mod  proper  object  of,  contempt  or  rage ; 
can  you  be  fuch  a  wretch,  to  think  of  abufing  the 
love  and  confidence  of  a  woman  of  virtue  and  honour, 
who  perhaps  has  no  other  weaknefs,  but  her  attach¬ 
ment  to  fuch  a  worthlefs  being  ;  one  who  would  cheat 
her  into  beggary,  and  ruin  her  merely  to  fave  him- 
felf.  By  heaven,  if  I  can  difcover  who  die  is,  I  will 
detefl  your  fraud. 

T.  Free.  Why  faith,  Jack,  tho’  you  have  put  the 
affair  in  a  bad  light,  you  have  come  pretty  near  the 
truth,  I  own  ;  tho’,  upon  my  foul,  I  love  the  lady. 

E.  Free.  Anfwer  me  one  queftion. — Wou’d  you 
marry  her,  were  you  in  affluence,  and  die  a  beg- 
gar  ? 

T.  Free.  Hum !  that  is  flaring  the  cafe  quite  au 
travers.  Why  I,  I,  I  really  can’t  tell.  But  I  am  fo 
confoundedly  dipt,  Jack,  I  can’t  pay  at  fight,  as  I 
us’d  to  do,  at  the  Bank ;  and  then  l  am  fo  hellifh- 
}y  afraid  led  my  taylor,  my  milliner,  and  frizeur, 
fhould  carry  in  their  bills  to  my  father,  that,  faith,  I 
can’t  help  it;  I  mud  marry  to  quit  lcores. 

E.  Free.  1  he  difficulty  of  your  fituation  fhaU  not 
be  an  excufe  for  fuch  villainy — if  you  act  with  honei- 
ty,  I’ll  ferve  you  j  inform  the  lady  who  you  really 
•  •  f  5  are 
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are  *,  if  fhe  perfifts  in  her  regard,  I  will  acquaint  my 
father,  and  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  make  a  lui table 
fettlement — her  fortune  is  by  no  means  beyond  his 
power  to  give  an  equivalent  to. 

T.  Free.  Ay,  Jack,  but  if  (he  lhou’d  fly  off? 

E.  Free.  Then,  fir,  Til  pay  your  debts,  provided 
you  return  to  bufinefs,  and  renounce  the  coxcomb. 
In  three  days  I  (hall  expect  your  final  anfwer,  and 
from  that  date  (hall  efteem  you  as  a  brother,  or  dif- 
claim  that  tye.  In  the  mean  time,  here  is  a  bill  to 
ferve  your  prefen t  ufe. — No  thanks,  dcferve  my 
friendfhip,  and  be  fure  of  it.  [Exit, 

T.  Free.  Why,  what  a  devililh  deal  of  (tuff  has 
this  formal  elder  brother  of  mine  canted  our,  about 
honour  and  honeftv  !  Egad,  I  might  as  well  have  read 
a  fermon,  as  I  us’d  to  do,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  when 
I  was  apprentice.  “  Inform  the  lady  who  I  am,  give 

iC  her  up,  and  return  to  bufinefs.” - Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

poor  Jack!  you  know  little  of  the  world  on  this  fide 
Temple-Bar.  Tho’  I  felt  myfelf  fomewhat  aukward, 
at  (bme  part  of  his  difcourfe,  I  thought  he  look’d 
like  my  father  in  a  pafiion,  and  I  a&ualiy  began  to 
be  almoft  afraid  of  him.— -I  am  glad  he  is  gone,  I  have 
now  three  days  of  grace,  which  I  am  refolved  to  make 
the  molt  of,  and  the  worft  that  can  happen,  is,  to 
clofe  my  books  at  the  end  of  them. 

Enter  Ralph  •,  and  gives  a  letter. 

Ralph .  From  Lady  Louifa,  fir. 

T.  Free.  [Reads  and  kijfes  it.]  Corn,  wine,  and  oyk 
Ceres,  Flora,  Bacchus,  and  all  the  gods  and  goddeffes! 
fly,  Ralph,  get  my  things  to  drefs :  dear  creature!  at 
the  garden  door,  at  feven  o’clock. 

Ralph.  Pleafe  your  honour,  the  trunks  are  not  yet 
arriv’d. 

T.  Free.  No  matter,  I’ll  vifit  my  charmer  en  difh- 
bille,  en  cavalier:  love  is  above  all  forms,  let  that 
plead  my  excufe.  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  V.  A  drawing-  room. 

Lord  Belmont,  Lady  Bridget,  Lady  Mary,  Lady  Lou- 
ifa,  Mr.  Belmont,  and  Emily  are  difcover'd. 

L.  Bel.  So  then,  Lady  Mary,  it  is  your  opinion  that 
we  can  love  but  once  ? 

L.  Alar.  I  believe,  my  lord,  the  general  experience 
of  mankind  will  allow,  that  true  love  vifits  us  but 
once  in  our  lives. 

L.  Lcui.  Lord,  filler,  how  you  mull  be  laugh’d  at, 
Jfhou’d  you  hint  fuch  an  old-fafhion’d  notion  among 
the  Beau-monde. — Why  there  is  fcarce  a  man  of 
quality,  in  England,  who  has  not  been  violently  in 
love  with  half  a  dozen  fine  women,  at  leall,  before 
he  thinks  of  marrying ;  and  if  every  one  of  them 
were  to  carry  off  but  a  corner  of  his  heart,  there 
cou’d  fcarce  be  an  atom  left  for  the  poor  lady,  to 
whom  he  devotes  his  hand. 

Bel.  I  am  fure  if  that  was  true,  I  Ihou’d  have  no 
more  heart  than  a  mummy*,  for  I  have  fuffer’d  love, 
many  and  many  a  time,  and  yet  I  think  that  I  am 
heart-whole  Hill,  and  have  as  large  a  flock  of  love  to 
difpofe  of  as  ever. 

Emi.  You,  very  pofiibly,  may  have  preferv’d  your 
whole  fund  entire,  fir  j  for  it  is  my  belief,  “  they 
“  never  knew  to  love,  who  knew  to  change.”  Other 
pafiions,  fometimes,  alfume  its  form,  and  impofe 
even  on  ourlelves.  But  the  true,  the  real  flame,  fub- 
fills  even  ’till  the  lamp  of  life  itfelf  is  quite  extin- 
guifh’d. 

L.  Lout.  \afide\  She  talks  very  feelingly  upon 
this  fubjedl. 

L.  Brid.  True,  Mifs  Lawfon ;  I  will  not  blufh  to 
own  that  I  am  a  fatal  illuflration  of  this  fentiment  *, 
the  redundancy  of  my  regards  for  Mr.  Feeble,  even 
in  the  tomb,  fhall  ever  make  me  decline  marri¬ 
age.— To  his  memory  have  I  confecrated  my  virgin 
bloom. 


Bel 
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Bel.  Lord,  filter,  1  never  heard  that  you  were  in 
love,  ’till  now,  and  have  often  wonder’d  mightily, 
that  you  did  not  marry  fome  learned  man. 

L.  Brid.  The  delicacy  ot  my  ientiments,  brother, 
forbad  a  promulgation  of  my  pafiion  •,  tho’  fome  years 
are  elapfed,  fince  the  dear  object  was  no  more. 

Bel.  Ay,  that  there  has,  I’ll  be  iworn.-— ’Tis  at 
leait  five-and-twenty  years,  fince  poor  heebie  depart¬ 
ed,  and  he  was  dying  for  feven  years  before. — There  s 
a  fine  antique,  nephew  ^  there’s  a  true  gem,  my  lord. 

L.  Bel.  You  will  pardon  me,  fir,  this  is  but  a  very 
poor  copy. 

Bel.  Don’t  fay  fo,  my  lord,  you’ll  break  ^  my 
heart  *,  I  gave  fifty  guineas  for  it,  and  befpoke  it  three 
months  ago. 

L.  Brid.  Befpoke  an  antique,  brother  ? 

Bel.  Yes,  madam,  befpoke  it. 

L.  Bel.  What  then,  he  made  it  for  you,  fir 

Bel.  No,  no,  no,  he  faid  it  was  the  true  original 
antinoiis,  and  it  might  be  two  thoufand  years  of  age, 
for  ought  he  knew. 

L.  Lout.  And  fo  it  may,  uncle,  if  you  can  preferve 
it  fo  long  •,  and  tho’  it  may  not  now,  it  will  then  cer¬ 
tainly  be  an  antique. 

Bel.  I’ll  go  inftantly,  and  find  out  the  fellow  that  fold 
it  to  me,  and  if  he  cannot  prove  my  ring  a  thouland 
years  old,  at  lead,  I’ll  give  him  a  hundred  ftrokes  with 
rny  ratan,  and  get  my  fifty  guineas  again.  [Exit. 

L.  Mar.  My  poor  uncle  has  generally  fome  violent 

diflrefs  of  his  own  making. 

L.  Loui.  O  this  is  nothing  to  the  grief  I  faw  him 
in  laft  year,  upon  the  blowing  of  a  tulip,  which  he 
fancied  would  be  black,  and  unfortunately  proved  to 
be  red  and  yellow. 

L.  Bel.  He,  like  many  others,  miftakes  a  pafiion  for 
feience,  for  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  is,  therefore, 
for  ever  liable  to  impofition.  But  we  have  all  our 
failings,  and  let  his  pafs,  I  think,  Louifa,  you  gave 
up  your  opinion  too  tamely,  I  was  in  hopes  we  fhould 

have 
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have  a  notable  argument;  but  your  withdrawing,  has 
left  Mifs  Lawfon,  and  your  filler,  in  poffeftion  of  the 
field. 

L.  Loui.  I  have  not  courage  fufncient,  my  lord,  to 
encounter  fuch  odds ;  even  Lady  Bridget  joined  them, 
that  was  three  to  one  :  but  if  your  lordlhip  will  de¬ 
clare  on  my  fide,  I  am  ready  to  renew  the  attack,  and 
have  no  doubt  of  vi&ory. 

L.  Bel.  Come  on  then,  ladies,  all  brave  men  fhou’d 
engage  on  the  weaker  fide. 

L.  Mar .  If  numbers  can  give  (Length,  my  lord,  I 
fancy  there  will  be  ten  ready  to  lift  under  Lady  Lou- 
ifa’s  banner,  for  one  that  will  chule  to  be  encumber’d 
with  the  heavy  armour  of  conftancy,  which  our  cham¬ 
pions  muft  put  on.  Come,  General  Lawfon,  roufe  to 
the  charge. 

End.  If  our  friends  are  fewer,  madam,  they  v/ill  be 
more  fincere,  and  of  courfe,  like  Britilh  ioldiers, 
braver  than  thofe  venal  troops,  that  are  ready  to  light 
under  all  colours. 

L.  Brid .  Permit  me,  my  lord,  to  bring  this  argu¬ 
ment  to  a  conclufion,  by  oblerving,  that  young  la¬ 
dies  cannot  expatiate  on  the  thefts  of  love,  without 
giving  an  intimation  that  they  are  adepts  in  the  fcience* 
which  would  be  rather  an  oppribrium,  than  an  honour 
to  perfons  not  yet  adult.  But  if  your  lordlhip  pleafes, 
you  and  I  will  fupport  the  argument,  in  a  Socratic 
manner;  and  treat  the  fubjedt,  as  they  would  have 
done  in  the  Athenian  porch. 

L.  Bel.  I  muft  beg  to  be  excus’d,  madam.  I  am 
by  no  means  mailer  of  the  fubjedt,  and  propos’d  it 
merely  to  hear  what  might  be  laid  on  both  Tides. 
Some  other  time  I  fhall  be  glad  to  hear  your  fenti- 
ments  —  at  prefent,  bufinefs  calls  me.  [ Exit. 

L.  Brid.  At  your  option,  my  lord. 

L.  Loui.  [ a  fide  to  L.  Mary  j  What  fhall  I  do  to  get 
away  ?  I  muft  feign  myfelf  ill. 

L.  Brid.  Come,  children,  if  you  will  attend  me  to 
my  dreffing-room,  I  may  perhaps  inform  your  under- 

(landings 
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Handings  with  a  ledture  on  la  belle  paftion,  provided 
you  do  not  prefume  to  reafon,  or  interrupt  me. 

L,  Loui.  I  am  extremely  ill  on  a  hidden. — Your 
ladyfhip  will  excufe  me.— Sifter,  pray  help  me  to  my 
chamber. 

Emi.  Will  your  ladyfhip  permit  me  to  attend  you  ? 

L.  Loui,  By  no  means,  madam,  I’ll  only  trouble 
my  filter. 

L.  Brid,  Here,  child,  lean  on  me. — This  is  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  attack.  [ Exeunt  all  but  Emily . 

Emi,  Oh  1  what  a  heavy  talk  ?  to  wear  a  chearful 
face,  with  a  fad  heart!  — It  will  not  long  be  fo. — 
When  in  my  father’s  power,  I  fhall  have  leave,  as 
well  as  caufe,  to  weep.  Yet  let  me  (hatch  this  pre¬ 
cious  interval,  and  give  a  loofe  to  thofe  fond  figh.% 
that  rend  my  burfting  bofom !  cruel,  unkind. — Ah 
no !  deceiv’d,  unhappy  Somerville. 

Enter  Mr.  Belmont. 

Bel.  O  mifs,  I  am  glad  I  have  met  yon  -y  the  man 
fwears  it  is  a  right  cameo,  a  true  antique.  Lord, 
what’s  the  matter,  mifs !  what  do  you  cry  for  ?  has 
lifter  Bridget  faid  any  thing  to  vex  you  ?  I’ll  lay  my 
life  fhe  has,  fne  is  very  fpitefui  at  times,  tho’  good- 
natur’d  in  the  main,  I’ll  allure  you.  But  if  I  was  you, 
I  wou’d  not  cry  for  her. 

Emi .  You  do  her  wrong,  fir ;  fne  never  gave  me 
caufe  to  weep. 

Bel.  Well,  mifs,  dry  up  your  tears,  I  have  fome- 
thing  to  tell  you,  that  will  make  you  glad  *  at  leaft, 
l  hope  fo. 

Emi.  That  would  be  news,  indeed. 

Bel .  Ay,  fo  you’ll  fay,  when  you  hear  it.  But  you 
muft  not  mention  it,  mifs.  (I  don’t  know  how  to 
tell  it  to  her  neither.)  [ Afide . 

Emi .  If  it  be  a  fecret,  fir,  you  had  better  keep  it 
Hillfo. 

Bel.  No,  mifs,  you  muft  know  it,  and  no  body  elfe* 
O  yes,  one  more  —can’t  you  guefs,  now  ? 

End. 
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Emi.  No,  really,  fir,  I  never  was  expert  at  riddles* 
even  when  my  thoughts  were  free  ;  now  they  are  all 
employed.  _  [Going. 

Bel.  Pray  hay  a  little,  mifs,  I’ll  tell  it  yon  juft  now. 

Emu  I  fhou’d  be  glad  to  be  excus’d,  at  prefent,  fir  5 
I  am  not  very  weli. 

Bel.  That  happens  very  crofs,  now,  and  yet  I  am 
in  a  hurry  too  *  1  (hall  run  away  the  very  minute  I 
have  told  you. — Did  you  ever  lee  my  birds  ?  I  have 
a  parrot  that  fpeaks  as  plain  as  I  do. 

Emi.  [ aftde ]  Andas  mucn  to  the  purpofe,  I  dare  fay. 

Bel.  What  do  you  fay,  mils  ? 

Emi.  Nothing  that  figniftes. —  [ afide ]  I  fhall  be 
teized  to  death.  9, 

Bel.  I’ll  teach  that  parrot,  by  to-morrow  morning, 
to  tell  you  that  I  love  you,  and  will  marry  you. — 1  have 
done  it.  [Runs  off. 

Emi.  My  poor  ridiculous  uncle  !  yet  I  can’t  help 
fmiling  at  his  difappointment,  when  he  (hall  know  his 
miftrefs  for  his  niece.  [Exit. 

Enter  Mr.  Belmont. 

Bel  Egad,  (he  fmil’d  tho’;  that’s  a  good  fign  •,  I  did 
not  fee  her  laugh  before,  fince  (he  came  into  the  houfe. 

I  have  feen  as  pretty  women,  that’s  certain,  but  ne¬ 
ver  one  that  had  fuch  true  antique  beauty.  When  (lie 
is  Mrs.  Belmont,  1  (hall  have  all  the  virtuofi  coming 
to  admire  her  neck,  and  the  ftatuaries  begging  leave 
to  take  off  her  nofe  ;  but  I  won’t  fuffer  it.  No,  fir, 
Mrs. Belmont  is  indifpos’d,  the  can’t  be  feen  thismorn- 
ing*,  you  muft  comefome  other  time,  for  I  (han’t  ex- 
pole  her  to  the  eye  of  curiofity,  as  1  do  my  coins.  Til 
keep  one  rarity  to  myfelf  at  lead.  But  1  muft  take 
care  that  Lady  Bridget  don’t  come  near  her  to  infect 
her  brain  with  dictionaries  and  romances. — I’ll  go  di- 
reCtly,  and  take  a  houfe  for  her,  near  the  Mufeum, 
and  if  1  can  but  infpire  her  with  a  true  tafte  for  an¬ 
tiques,  I  (hall  pofttively  be  the  happieft  man  alive. 

[Exit, 

End  of  the  Second  Act. 
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ACT  III.  SCENE  I. 


A  drawing-room. 

Enter  Lady  Mary  and  Lady  Louifa. 

L.  Loui.  T  Begin  to  have  a  thoufand  fears,  fifter, 
X  perhaps  his  fervant  has  loft  my  letter  •, 
perhaps  fome  accident  has  happen’d  to  Mr.  Freeman, 
or  he  certainly  wou’d  not  out*ftay  his  time. 

L.  Mar.  My  dear  Louifa,  your  watch  and  your 
paffions  keep  pace  ;  it  wants  fome  minutes  of  feven  *, 
but  1  cou’d  with  from  my  heart,  that  almoft  any  ac¬ 
cident  might  prevent  this  meeting.  I  find  myfelf 
finking  in  my  own  efteem,  for  being  in  the  fecret. 
I  wifh  you  had  not  told  me. 

L.  Loui.  How  can  you  be  fo  ill-natur’d  !  Don’t  you 
know  it  was  impofilble  to  keep  it  from  you  ? 

L.  Mar.  That  is,  indeed,  the  beft,  tho’  not  the 
kindeft  excufc,  you  might  have  made,  for  fuch  a  con¬ 
fidence.  But  prithee,  Louifa,  how  is  this  affair  to 
end  ?  You  cannot  furely  be  mad  enough  to  think  of 
marrying  a  perfon,  that,  for  ought  you  know,  maybe 
a  highwayman  ? 

L .  Loui.  It  is  a  great  pity,  Lady  Mary,  that  your 
fentiments  are  fo  vaftly  confin’d.  But  you  have  never 
felc  la  belle  paffion,  and  I  excufe  you.  You  don’t 
know,  that  from  the  inftant  we  fall  in  love,  we  have 
a  power  of  endowing  the  dear  objeCt  of  our  affecti¬ 
ons,  with  truth,  conftancy,  honour,  in  ftiort,  with 
every  amiable  quality  ;  nor  do  we  ever  fuppofe  that 
he  can  be  deficient,  even  in  the  common  acquifitions, 
either  of  wealth  or  rank. 

L .  Mar.  I  ain  furprized  that  the  repeated  difap- 
pointments,  which  fuch  fanguine  expectations  have 
met  with,  even  in  romance,  have  not  a  little  abated 
your  ladyfhip’s  ardor.  —  But  here  comes  your  hero, 
and  I,  for  this  once,  will  aCt  the  part  of  a  trufty  con¬ 
fidante. 
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fidante,  by  retiring,  to  prevent  your  being  inter¬ 
rupted. 

L.  Lout .  O  !  for  heaven’s  fake,  take  care  of  Mil's 
Lawfon,  and  Aunt  Bridget. 

L.  Mary .  I  fhall  prevent  their  coming  near  you, 
by  {laying  in  the  next  room.  [Exit. 

Enter  Younger  Freeman. 

Y.  Free.  Your  ladyfhip  fees  the  happieft  of  man¬ 
kind,  this  moment,  before  you,  fince  I  am  again  per¬ 
mitted  to  behold  that  beauteous  form,  and  breathe 
my  raptures  forth  on  this  fair  hand. 

L.  Loui.  You  are  vaflly  polite,  fir ;  but  may  I  not 
fuppofe,  that  among  the  multiplicity  of  fine  women 
you  muft  have  fe.en,  during  your  abfence,  you  may 
have  met  with  one,  to  whom  that  compliment  might 
be  more  properly  addrefs’d  ? 

Y.  Free,  [afzde]  Sure  he  can’t  have  heard  any  thing. 

L.  Loui .  You  feem  to  paufc  for  a  reply,  fir. 

Y.  Free.  Paufe,  madam — I  pauie  indeed,  with  ado- 
nilhment,  at  fuch  an  uncommon  indance  of  humility 
— But  if  your  ladyfhip  will  cad  a  look  upon  that 
mirror,  it  will  fully  anfwer  your  unjuft  fufpicion. 

L.  Loui .  1  can’t  avoid  being  pleas’d  at  my  doubts, 
fir,  fince  they  have  afforded  you  an  opportunity  of 
clearing  them  fo  politely. 

Y.  Free.  The  tedious  hours  I  have  been  compeU’d 
to  pals  in  abfence,  have  been  all  employ’d  in  ftupid 
bufinefs,  looking  over  fteward’s  accounts,  and  making 
leafes,  which  wou’d  have  been  quite  infopportable, 
but  that  I  hop’d,  at  my  return,  your  ladyfhip  wou’d 
kindly  condeicend  to  abridge  my  tortures,  and  fuffer 
me  to  feize  that  beauteous  hand. 

/  .  Loui.  O,  Mr.  Freeman  ! 

Y.  Free.  By  heaven,  I  cannot  live  a  day,  an  hour, 
unleis  you  promife  to  be  mine  •,  lillies  and  roles  bloom 
to  wait  your  coming— now,  now,  my  charmer,  name 
the  happy  hour.  O  how  delightful  is  a  true  love 
match  1  Say,  at  what  time  my  chariot  fhall  attend. 

L.  Loui. 
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L.  Loui.  I  am  frighted  at  your  tranfports,'  I  can- 
hot  now  refolve. 

T.  Free .  Here  let  me  wait  then,  on  my  bended 
knee,  ’till  you  pronounce  my  doom. 

L.  Loui.  Pray  rile,  I - - 

r*  *  *  '  • 

Enter  Lady  Mary. 

L.  Mar-.  O  Louifa,  my  brother  hearing  that  you 
were  not  well,  has  lent  word  he  is  coming  up  to  lee 
you  ;  that  gentleman  had  better  make  his  way  down 
the  back  frairs:  1  will  delay  my  lord,  for  a  minute, 
in  the  next  room,  but  pray,  fir,  make  hade.  [Exit. 

T.  Free.  And  mull  I  leave  you  undetermined  ? 
"Will  you  not  fuffer  me  to  fee  you  again  this  night  ? 
May  I  not  return  the  fame  way,  fome  hours  hence, 
when  the  family  are  retir’d  to  reft,  and  there  can  be 
no  interruption  ?  O  fpeak,  my  angel ! 

L.  Loui.  I  am  fo  terrified,  I  know-  not  what  to 
fay  ;  but  pray  be  gone,  this  moment,  even  tho’  you 

ftiou’d  return. 

«...  /  * 

T.  Free.  That  permiffion  has  given  me  new  life, 

and  now  I  fly.  [Exit. 

•  *  •  -}  *  .  ' 

Enter  Lord  Belmont,  and  Lady  Mary.  ■ 

L.  Bel.  I  am  glad  to  hear  fhe  is  better. —  Louifa, 
what  has  been  the  matter?  You  tremble,  and  look  pale* 

L.  Loui.  My  nerves  are- weak,  my  lord,  you  know 
that’s  a  common  complaint. 

L.  Bel.  It  is  indeed  become  too  general  *,  but  I 
flatter’d  myfelf,  that  a  good  conftitution,  and  regula¬ 
rity,  might  have  exempted  you  from  it,  as  I  believe 
it  ufually  has  its  foundation  in  late  hours*,  and  Want 
of  exercife.  But  we  (hall  go  into  the  country,  in  a 
few  days,  to  remedy  thefe  evils. 

L.  Mar.  I  rejoice  to  hear  your  lordftiip  fay  fo,  for 
at  this  lovely  feafon  of  the  year,  I  grow  quite  weafy 
of ‘London.  1  . .  .  , 

L.  Loui.  [ afide ]  I  have  the  comfort  to  think  I  ftiall 
not  be  of.  the  party* 
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L ,  Bel.  'Come*  ladies,  let  us  adjourn  to  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  I  left  Lady  Bridget  and  Mils  Lawfon  there; 
company  is  good  for  you,  Louila. 

L.  Mar.  We  attend  your  lordfnip.  [Exeunt . 

SCENE  II.  A ftreet.  * 

€ 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Somerville. 

Sir  Char.  Where  can  fhe  have  fled,  my  dear,  un¬ 
happy  Emily  ?  But  wherefore  do  I  call  her  mine  ? 
She  lurely  mu  ft  have  efcaped  with  her  unknown  gal¬ 
lant — I  need  not  then  defer  my  journey  longer — I 
have  bid  adieu  to  happinefs,  and  her,  and  ’tis  no 
matter  where  I  wander  now.  [ Young  Freeman  enters 
as  from  the  garden,  crojjes  the  ftage ,  and  exitS]  Have 
I  my  fight  ?  or  is  it  fancy  conjures  up  this  fiend  !  By 
heaven,  that  is  the  man  —yet  fure  I  rnuft  miftake.  He 
came  out  of  that  door  too, Lord  Belmont’s  garden-door * 
What !  has  he  rivali’d  me  in  friendfhip  as  in  love  ! 
this  is  too  much  ;  my  honour  is  now  at  (take,  Lord 
Belmont  mud  account  for  this  proceeding  *  for  tho* 
impos’d  upon  by  female  artifice,  I  will  not  be  man’s 
dupe.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.  A  library.  Lord  Belmont  difcover'd. 

Enter  Sir  Charles. 

L.  Bel.  Welcome,  my  dear  Charles  :  is  your  fer- 
vant  arriv’d  ?  Have  you  difcover’d  who  this  ignis  fa- 
tuns,  this  unknown  (park  is  ?  You  feem  diforder’d. 

Sir  Char.  My  lord,  I  come  to  you  for  information, 
HI  be  no  longer  trifled  with — you  muft  explain. 

L.  Bel.  [, afide ]  He  has  found  out  that  Emily  is 
here,  who  cou’d  reveal  it  ?— If  then  you  know  the  fe- 
cret,  Charles,  how  can  you  blame  me  ? 

Sir  Char.  Not  blame  you,  fir  !  but  I  will  yet  have 
patience— fuch  mean,  clandeftine  doings,  are  unwor¬ 
thy  of  your  birth.  You  wrung  my  (tory  from  me* 
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to  lictray  me — think  what  a.  light  I  fee  you  in,  then 
let  your  crime  upbraid  you. 

L.  Bel.  By  heavep,  I  never  did  difclofe  your  con¬ 
fidence,  nor - - 

Sir  Char.  For  fhame,  for  fhame,  my  lord,  wound 
not  the  character  of  manhood  thus,  nor  fink  below 
my  rage. 

L.  Bel.  Sir  Charles,  this  is  a  language  I  am  not 
us’d  to  hear ;  but  lovers,  like  lunatics,  have  leave  to 
rail,  when  the  mad  fit  is  on  them  :  I  think  her  inno¬ 
cent,  and  will  defend  her. 

Sir  Char.  You  think  her  innocent !  you  !  the  abet¬ 
tor  of  her  guilt  ^  her  lover’s  confidant  ! 

L.  Bel.  I  blufh  to  own  that  I  have  been  his  friend  ; 
ill-temper’d,  un-bred  man. 

Sir  Char.  I  am  not  quite  lb  placid  as  your  lordfhip, 

I  confefs  ;  you  are  the  true  French  com  tier,  my  tra¬ 
vels  are  to  come.  Born  and  bred  up  a  Briton,  I  may 
be  rough,  but  am  fincere — no  flatterer,  nofalfe  friend. 

L.  Bel.  I  even  difdain  to  anfwer  your  low  farcafm, 
but  am  moil  glad  that  Emily  has  efcap’d  you. 

Sir  Char.  I  doubt  it  not,  but  will  not  wafle  my 
time  in  fruitlefs  altercation. 

L.  Bel.  The  looner  this  is  ended,  fir,  the  better. 
At  fix  to-morrow  morning,  if  you  pleafe,  we  will 
ufe  men’s,  not  women’s  weapons. 

Sir  Char.  Name  the  place. 

L.  Bel.  Hyde-Park. 

Sir  Char.  You  may  depend  on  me.  But  as  that 
time  or  place  will  not  admit  of  parley,  I  now  con¬ 
jure  you  to  anfwer  me  one  queftion. 

L.  Bel.  Speak  it,  fir. 

Sir  Char .  If  I  furvivc,  it  will  be  of  fome  confe- 
quence,  if  not,  it  will  be  buried  with  me.  Who  is 
the  happy  man,  that  both  my  miftnefs  and  my  friend 
have  facrificed  me  to  ? 

L.  Bel.  Infolent  man  !  how  fhould  I  know  the  perfon  ? 

Sir  Char.  In  vain  you  flrive  to  hide  him  from  me — - 
were  he  ennobled  with  all  the  honours  maiefty  can 
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give,  he  can’t  be  rais’d  above  refentment  ;  and  were 
he  fprung  from  the  lowed  of  mankind,  my  Emily’s 
love  has  dignified  his  meannefs,  and  made  him,  in 
point  of  happinefs  at  lead,  far  my  fuperior.  There¬ 
fore,  again,  I  do  intreat  you  tell  me. 

A.  Bel.  There  is  fomething  very  extraordinary  in 
your  perfiding  in  a  requed,  that  is  impoflible  for  me 
to  o-rant  ;  for,  by  my  honour,  I  do  not  know  the 
man  whom  you  fuppofe  your  midrefs  has  preferr’d, 
nor  ever  heard  his  name. 

Sir  Char .  Not  know  the  perfon,  whom  I  this  very 
hour  law  come  out  of  your  houfe,  by  the  back-door 

that  leads  into  your  garden  ? 

L.  Bel.  You  mud  midake,  Sir  Charles,  it  cannot  be. 

Sir  Char.  Do  I  know  you,  am  I  awake,  or  in  my 
fenfes  ?  If  thefe  things  are  true,  I  furely  faw  him  ifiue 
from  vour  garden-door  his  image  is  too  drongly 
fix’d  upon  my  wounded  memory,  to  think  I  can  mil- 
take  *,  the  moon  fbone  bright  upon  him. 

L  Bel.  You  have  amaz’d  me,  yet  dill  I  think  it  is 

impofTible. 

Sir  Char.  My  dear  Lord  Belmont,  if  I  have  in¬ 
jur’d  you,  by  imagining  you  to  be  this  unknown  per¬ 
son’s  friend,  therefore  no  longer  mine,  what  apology, 
what  atonement  can  I  make  ? 

L.  Bel.  Indeed,  Sir  Charles,  you  have  wrong’d 
both  truth  and  friendfhip  ;  I  never  had  a  friend  I 
dared  to  injure,  or  difclaim  *,  yet,  if  it  was  not  a 
vifion  that  you  faw,'  you  are  in  fome  degree  excufe- 
able— -yet,  why  fhou’d  he  come  here,? 

Sir  Char.  That  is  indeed  a  mydery — but  as  I  cou’d 
not  imagine  he  came  to  any  one  within  thefe  walls, 
except  your  lordfhip,  I  hope  you’ll  pardon  the  frenzy 
of  a  man  who  thought  himfelf  aggriev’d  in  the  mod 
tender  points,  his  love  and  friendfhip. 

L.  Bel.  Sir  Charles,  your  feeming  motives  for  re¬ 
fentment  were  fo  drong,  that  I  can  readily  forget 
the  effedls — I  hope  we  are  friends  again  — but  let  the 

con- 
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conviction  of  your  prefent  error  lead  you  to  doubt, 
at  lead:,  the  certainty  of  lome  former  appearances. 

Sir  Char.  O,  my  too  generous  friend  !  let  me  be 
happy  (till  in  your  efteem,  but  banifh  from  my  mind 
all  thoughts  of  love.  Her  guilt  is  fully  proved ;  (he 
fled,  that  fatal  night,  from  Bath,  with  her  feducer, 
Curfes  blaft  him ! 

L.  Bel.  What  reafon  have  you  to  think  fo  ? — [ajide~] 
His  plain  he  does  not  know  die’s  here,  nor  can  l  now 
inform  him. 

Sir  Char.  My  fervant  is  return’d,  and  brings  this  fad 
account;  he  left  her  poor  unhappy  father  fetting  out  in 
purfuit  of — I  cannot  name  her,  my  once  lovely  Emily. 

L.  Bel.  In  iuch  a  feene  of  complicated  diftrefs,.  may 
flie  not  have  fled  for  refuge  to  fotne  friend  ?  Why 
will  you  think  the  worfl  ? 

Sir  Char.  O  no,  my  lord,  (he  had  no  friend  to  dy 
to  ;  for  fure  he  is  the  word  of  foes,  as  well  as  vil¬ 
lains,  that  wou’d  deflroy  her  innocence.  I  doubt  not 
but  the  wretch  may  abandon  her  to  want  and  infamy. 

L.  Bel.  I  cannot  think  that  fhe  is  in  his  power.  It 
is  improbable  that  a  well-educated  maid  fhou’d  take 
fo  rafh  a  flep,  but  on  a  certainty  of  marriage  with 
the  man  fire  lov’d. 

Sir  Char.  I  fhou’d  rejoice  to  think  as  you  do  ;  and 
were  there  but,  the  flighted:  foundation  for  hope, 
wou’d  gladly  red:  upon  it,  But  all  my  doubts  are  at 
an  end  ;  I  am  therefore  determined  to  quit  England, 
but  not  ’till  I  have  found  the  man,  who  has  robbed 
me  of  my  peace,  and  Emily,  I’ll  go  this  moment  in 
purfuit  of  him. 

L.  Bel.  1  fhall  be  glad  if  you’ll  return  and  fup  with 
me;  we  fhall  be  quite  alone — I  fhall  be  anxious  to 
know  what  difeoveries  you  make,  I  alfo  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  find  out  who  this  fame  incognito  can  vifit  here, 

Sir  Char.  I  fhall  with  pleafure  attend  your  lorddrip, 

provided  I  don’t  trefpais  on  you - We  fieeplels 

wretches  are  fo  me  times  tempted  to  break  in  upon  thofe 
hours  the  happy  give  to  red:. 
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L.  Bel.  You  will  oblige,  and  not  diflrefs  me :  name 
your  hour. 

Sir  Char.  Eleven,  if  agreeable. 

L.  Bel.  Quite  fo,  ’till  then  adieu.  [Exit  Sir  Charles,] 
If  Sir  Charles  Somerville  is  to  be  credited,  what  muft 
I  think  ?  Who  cou’d  that  villain  come  to  ?  For  luch, 
bv  all  accounts,  he  mud  be..  Emily  continued  in 
the  drawing-room  from  dinner  ’till  I  left  it.  She 
icarce  yet  knows  the  way  to  her  own  chamber,  much 
lefs  that  through  the  garden  ;  and  yet  to  her,  and  her 
alone,  he  nmft  have  come. 

; . .  7i  .  'C .  :  f  .Ji'Ot  n 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  A  gentleman  defies  to  fee  your  lordfhip. 

.  L.  Bel.  Shew  him  in.  [ Exit  Servant. 

•  • 

Enter  Mr.  Southerne. 

South.  It  is  fo  long  fmce  I  have  feen  your  lordfhip, 

I  am  not  furprrz’d  that  you  don’t  know  me.  — My 
name  is  Southerne. 

L.  Bel.  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you,  fir. 

~  South.  You  were  but  a  child,  my  lord,  when  I  left 
London,  on  the  death  of  my  firft  wife. 

L.  Bel.  I  am  forty,  fir,  not  to  have  been  better 
known  to  fo  near  a  relation.  Pray  how  does  my 
coufm  Emily  ?  I  ufed  to  vifit  her  often,  while  fhe  was 
at  fchooh 

South.  She  is  very  well,  my  lord,  and  that’s  my 
greateft  grief.  If  (lie  had  died  with  her  mother,  fhe 
wou’d  have  been  happy,  and  fo  wou’d  I. 

L .  Bel.  You  will  pardon  me,  fir,  but  that  thought 
fee  ms  fo  very  unnatural. 

South.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  my  lord-,  fhe  has 
been  a  plague  to  me,  ever  fmce  fhe  was  born  -,  and 
my  prelent  lady,  Mrs.  Southerne,  always  fald  (lie  wou’ d 
be  fo.  And  Mrs.  Southerne,  let  me  tell  your  lord¬ 
fhip,  is  a  parlous  wife  woman,  and  never  was  mifta- 
ken  in  her  whole  life;  at  leaft,  I  never  thought  her 
in  the  wrong,  and  therefore  never  contradi&ed  her. 

L.  Bel, 
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L.  Bel.  I  fhould  be  forry  to  think  Mrs.  Southerne 
never  err’d  in  judgment,  for  then  my  coufin  muft 
have  verified  this  infallible  lady’s  prediction. 

South .  And  fo  fhe  has,  my  lord.  I,  like  a  careful 
father,  as  I  was,  and  in  regard  to  her  poor  mother’s 
memory,  provided  a  proper  and  convenient  match 
for  her ;  my  neighbour  Winterbottom,  my  lord,  a 
man  pretty  near  my  own  age,  one  that  was  fit  to 
conduct  and  manage  fuch  a  raw,  headftrong  chit,  as 
fhe  ;  a  difcreet  perfon,  let  me  tell  you  ;  and  a  great 
favourite  of  Mrs.  Southerne’s. 

L.  Bel.  You  cou’d  not  furely  think  of  marrying  my 
coufin  to  a  perfon  as  old  as  her  father,  fir  ? 

South .  Why  not,  why  not,  my  lord,  Die  made  no 
objection  to  his  years,  but  truly  ihe  diflik’d  his  fa¬ 
mily  and  perfon,  becaufe  he  was  not  a  fine  imock- 
fac’d  beau,  and  cou’d  not  trace  his  pedigree  up  to 
Adam,  forfooth  ;  a  conceited  undutiful  minx  as  fhe 
was. 

L.  Bel.  I  cannot  blame  my  coufin’s  fpirit,  fir  *  her 
birth,  youth,  and  fortune,  entitle  her  to  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  match ;  but  were  fhe  a  beggar,  fir,  fhe  had 
better  ferve,  'to  earn  her  bread,  than  wed  the  man 
file  hates. 

South.  Very  fine,  my  lord ;  but  flay  ’till  you  hear 
the  end  of  that  high  fpirit. 

L.  Bel.  Whatever  her  condudt  may  have  been,  fir, 

I  fear  yours  towards  her,  has  juftified  it. 

South.  No,  no,  I  was  too  tender  of  her  ;  wdien  fhe 
got  into  the  pouts,  and  cry’d  and  roar’d,  I  promifed 
not  to  force  her  to  this  marriage;  but  if  fhe  wou’d  be 
a  dutiful  child,  and  confent  to  it,  I  wou’d  take  her 
with  me  to  Bath ;  fhe  promis’d  (he  wou’d  try  to  obey 
me,  and,  in  an  ill  hour,  to  Bath  I  brought  her. 

L.  Bel.  And  there,  I  fuppofe,  file  married  the  firft 
man  that  afk’d  her. 

South.  Worfe,  much  worfe  than  that :  file  fent  a 
fine  fpark,  a  baronet,  I  think  he  was,  to  afk  her  for 
his  wife,  tho*  file  knew  very  well,  that  Mrs.  Southerne 
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had  pafs’d  her  word  fhe  fhou’d  marry  Winterbottom  5 
and  did  fhe  think  I  wou’d  make  my  lady  a  liar  ?  No, 
no,  I  fent  him  a  packing,  and  order’d  madam  to 
prepare  for  Southerne-hall  diredlly. 

L.  Bel.  May  I  not  prefume  to  fay,  fir,  that  this 
proceeding  was  too  violent  ? 

South.  Pray  don’t  interrupt  me,  my  lord,  and  you 

fhall  hear  how  this  gentle  lady  behaved. - About 

eleven  that  night,  when  I  was  fmoking  my  pipe,  I 
heard  her  iquall  ;  I  ran  into  her  chamber,  and  there 
I  found  the  knight,  and  another  of  her  lovers,  I  flip- 
pofe,  tilting  at  each  other  •,  I  beat  down  their  pafles 
with  my  crutch,  the  candle  fell  to  the  ground,  ancj 
before  the  fervants  could  bring  light,  madam  and 
all  were  fled. 

L.  Bel.  Have  you  heard  nothing  of  her  fince  ? 

South.  Not  a  fy liable,  nor  wou’d  I  ever  have  en¬ 
quired  about  her,  but  that  my  lady’s  honour  is  en. 
gaged  to  Winterbottom.  Now,  if  you  can  affift  me 
to  difcover  where  fhe  is.  I’ll  bring  a  replevin  for  her, 
and  carry  her  home  dire&ly.  If  ^Winterbottom  wil} 
marry  her,  fo— -if  not,  I’ll  keep  her  dole  enough  to 
prevent  her  bringing  any  farther  difgrace  on  me, 
while  I  live,  I  warrant  you. 

L.  Bel.  Have  you  found  out  who  the  gentleman 
was,  who  fought  with  the  baronet  ? 

South.  Yes,  her  maid  Sally,  a  forward  young  flirt, 
like  her  miftrefs,  told  the  fervants  that  his  name  was 
Freeman. 

L.  Bel.  [ajlde]  Freeman  !  that’s  fomething  gain’d 
' — a  thought  occurs. 

South.  Now  I  beg,  my  lord,  that  you  will  fend 

t  li  e  inns  and  lodging- houfes 
about  town,  to  look  for  Emily ;  my  fervants  fhall  &o 
one  way,  yours  another,  and  I  think  we  can’t  well 
mils  of  her j  though  Eondon  is  hugely  grown,  fince 
I  was  here,  that’s  certain.  . 

L.  Bel.  You  may  be  fure,  fir,  that  I  fhall  take  every 
proper  method  for  the  fervice  of  my  coufin  j  but  it  is 

not 
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not  by  a  replevin,  that  her  character  is  to  be  reco¬ 
vered,  though  her  per fon  may.  You,  as  her  father, 
hr,  are  Brtt  bound  to  do  her  juftice  •,  to  call  the  man 
who  has  wrong’d  her  to  a  drift  account,  and  make 
him  clear  her  fame  by  inftant  marriage. 

South.  What !  I  call  any  one  to  account !  I  fight 
for  her!  Not  I,  truly.  I  am  a  civil  magiftrate,  the 
law  is  my  weapon,  and  if  I  can  reclaim  her  by  that, 

I  will. 

L.  Bel.  But  what  are  we  to  do,  fir,  with  the  fair 
fugitive,  when  we  have  recovered  her  ? 

South.  Even  what  your  lordfhip  pleafes ;  you  fhall 
be  heartily  welcome  to  diipofe  of  her  to  whom  you 
will  for  me.  Try  if  you  can  make  a  match  for  her, 
fuited  to  her  birth  and  youth,  fince  you  don’t  ap¬ 
prove  of  that  I  had  propofcd.  But  not  a  penny  will 
I  give  to  buy  her  a  fop,  or  a  coxcomb,  or  a  title; 
yet  if  either  of  thofe  fellows  fhe  went  off  with,  will 
marry  her  without  money,  why  I’ll  e’en  give  my  con- 
fent,  that  I  may  be  no  longer  plagu’d  with  her  ;  tho’ 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  Mrs.  Southerne  will  be 
angry  *-■■■' 

L.  Bel.  You  talk,  fir,  as  if  your  daughter  were  al¬ 
ready  found. 

South.  Why,  my  lord,  if  fhe  fhou’d  never  be  found, 
I  can’t  help  it :  but  as  I  am  come  fo  far,  I’ll  e’en 
flay  in  town  ’till  the  fabrics  are  refled. — Poor  things! 
they  have  not  had  fuch  a  journey  this  many  a  long 
year. 

L.  Bel.  Sir,  if  you  will  leave  the  management  of 
this  affair  to  me,  I’ll  aft  as  if  my  cou  fin  were  my 
fitter ;  but  remember,  fir,  you  have  piomis’d  your 
confent  to  the  baronet,  if  be  fhou’d  again  folicit  it. 

South.  Ay,  ay,  my  lord,  he  fhall  have  her,  if  he 
chufes  to  wait  for  her  fortune  ’till  my  death.  I  muft 
now  go  ltnoke  my  pipe.  In  the  morning  I  will  call 
upon  you,  and  pay  my  refpefts  to  Lady  Bridget  and 
jriy  brother  Belmont. 

L .  Bel.  I  with  you  a  good  night,  fir. 


South. 
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South.  I  believe  1  fhall  deep  pretty  found,  for  I 
am  very  weary.  [Exit. 

L.  Bel.  And  I  no  lefs  of  you  was  there  ever  fuch 
a  brute! — But  this  Freeman,  now  we  have  found  his 
name,  he  mud  have  more  cunning  than  a  fox,  if  two 
fuch  bride  hunters,  as  Sir  Charles  and  I,  cannot  un¬ 
earth  him.  I  will  firft  try  the  ground  at  home,  and 
that  immediately.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.  A  drawing-room. 

Enter  Lady  Mary  and  Lady  Lcuifa. 

L.  Loui.  Was  there  ever  fuch  a  lucky  efcape.  Lady 
Mary  ? 

L.  Mary.  I  know  not  how  to  condder  it  in  that 
light,  Louiia,  I  am  aimoft  forry  that  1  prevented  my 
brother’s  meeting  Mr.  Freeman,  it  mud  have  brought 
on  an  eclairciffement,  which  I  am  of  opinion  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary. 

L.  L  .oui.  You  are  not  in  earned,  fure  !  you  cou’d 
not  be  guilty  of  any  thing  fo  inhuman  ! 

L.  Mary .  I  think  it  wou’d  have  been  rather  kind 
than  cruel. 

L.  Loui.  O,  abfolutely  barbarous !  [q/ide]  I  fancy 
die  is  vex’d  at  not  having  a  lover  herfelf  •,  I’ll  not 
trud  her  any  farther. 

L.  Mary.  Our  fentiments  are  fo  different,  upon 
many  fubjedts,  that  I  am  not  furpriz’d  they  do  not 
accord  on  this.  What  objection  can  Mr.  Freeman 
have  to  Lord  Belmont’s  being  made  acquainted  with 
his  paffion  ?  My  brother’s  tendernefs  demands  our 
confidence,  and  it  is  robbing  him  of  what  he  has 
fairly  purchas’d,  to  with-hoid  it. 

L.  Mary,  How  often  mud  I  tell  you,  Lady  Mary, 
that  it  is  I,  and  not  Mr.  Freeman,  that  wou’d  have 
this  affair  kept  fecret. — There  is  fomethirg  fo  indeli¬ 
cate  in  public  courtfhip  and  weddings,  t.iat  I  cannot 
bear  the  thought. 
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L.  Mar.  You’ll  pardon  me,  Louifa,  if  I  pronounce 
it  much  more  indelicate  for  a  young  lady  to  receive 
the  addreffes  of  a  lover  privately,  than  if  authorized 
by  the  approbation  of  her  friends :  in  this  caie,  her 
compliance  might  appear  a  condefcenhon  to  their  de¬ 
fires ;  in  the  other,  it  looks  too  much  like  granting  an 
indulgence  to  her  own. 

L.  Loui.  Your  ladyfhip  has  dated  the  cafe,  as  you 
call  it,  with  all  the  wiidom  and  gravity  of  a  lawyer. 

I  hope  you  will  be  married  to  a  judge,  fitter ;  you’ll 
be  a  vatt  help  to  him  in  his  bufinefs,  and  may  fave 
him  the  expence  of  a  clerk.  But  pray,  Madam  Coke 
upon  Littleton,  in  the  aforefaid  cafe,  is  not  the  young 
lady  to  be  considered  as  the  principal  party,  and  is  it 
iiot  quite  as  necefiary  fhe  fhou’d  be  pleas’d,  as  any 
of  her  kindred  and  parentage  ? 

L .  Mary .  Doubtiefs,  my  dear;  but  will  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  her  friends  prevent  her  liking  ? 

L.  Loui.  Why,  yes,  I  think  it  might.— For  exam¬ 
ple,  were  my  uncle  to  recommend  a  hufband  to  me, 
he  mutt  be  a  virtuofo  ;  if  my  aunt,  he  mutt  be  a  pe¬ 
dant  ;  if  my  brother,  he  mutt  be  a  philofopher  ;  and 
if  my  dear  Maria  was  to  chufe  for  me,  he  mutt  poi- 
iefs  every  great  and  amiable  quality,  have  a  large  for¬ 
tune  and  a  title.  Now,  as  I  am  not  vain  enough  to 
hope  for  the  latt,  and  have  a  mortal  averfion  to  all 
the  other  characters,  I  will  e’en  chufe  for  myfelf,  and 
then  I  (hall  have  no  body  to  complain  of. 

L.  Mary.  Nor  to — remember  that,  Louifa. 

L.  Loui.  I  hope  1  fhall  have  no  caufe,  but  if  I 
fhou’d,  I  deteft  companion  of  all  things  ;  I  Ihou’d  not 
like  even  to  have  your  pity. 

L.  Mary.  I  am  forry  for  it,  becaufe  I’m  afraid  you’ll 

want  it. 

L.  Loui.  Pfha  ! 

Enter  Emily,  follow'd  by  Mr .  Belmont. 

Emil.  Indeed,  fir,  you  do  me  too  much  honour,  and 
I  wifh  it  was  in  my  power  to  make  a  fuitable  return. 

Bel. 
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Bel.  Pray  fpeak  foftly,  mifs,  don’t  you  fee  my 
nieces  ? — It  was  oniy  a  little  prefent  I  was  offering  to 
Mifs  Lawlon.  You  know  my  parrot,  Louifa? 

L.  Loui.  Which  of  them,  fir? 

Bel.  The  handfo.mefl,  to  be  fure,  niece-,  do  prefs 
her  to  accept  of  it. 

L.  Loui.  Mifs  Lawfon,  my  uncle  requells  that  you 
will  not  refufe  fuch  a  trifle,  as  he  offers  it  is  a  thing 
of  no  fort  of  value,  indeed,  I  think  of  neither  ufe, 
nor  ornament. 

Bel.  Not  fo  defpicable,  neither,  madam. 

L.  Mar.  However  highly  you  may  rate  it,  flr,  there 
is  a  degree  of  politenefs  in  leffening  the  value  of  what 
we  bellow. 

Bel.  Circumflances  vary  cafes,  niece  ;  there  are  fome 
things  we  fhould  not  depreciate. 

Emu  I  rate  the  gift  fo  far  above  my  worth,  fir,  that 
nothing  (Kill  ever  tempt  me  to  accept  of  it. 

L.  Lout.  Blefs  me,  Mifs  Lawfon,  you  are  the  very 
paragon,  of  humility,  tho’  I  confefs  I  think  you  are 
right  not  to  be  teizetl  with  fuch  a  difagreeable  animal ; 
a  thing,  that  by  pretending  to  imitate  human  fpeech, 
put'  one  out  of  humour  with  the  found  of  our  own 
voice,  as  much  as  a  monkey  does  with  our  fpecies  j 
I  hate  parrots,  and  monkeys, 

Bel.  Yes,  but  you  love  fops,  and  coxcombs,  don’t 
you  ?  Letmetellyon,  madam,  your  tongue  runs  before 
your  wit,  you  don’t  know  what  you  are  abuflng. 

L.  Loui.  I  fhou’d  be  forry  to  find  fault  with  any 
thing  you  lik’d,  fir,  but  I  thought  it  was  merely  as  a 
naturalift,  that  you  kept  fuch  a  number  of  parrots  * 
I  did  not  think  it  was  for  the  pleafure  of  hearing  them 
talk 

Bel.  I  can  tell  you,  madam,  I  wou’d  rather  hear 
them  chatter,  tlTan  you. 

L.  Mar.  Yet  they  fometimes  call  reflexions,  mal  a 
propos,  as  well  as  my  filler,  fir. 

Bel.  Pray,  ladies,  let  me  draw  breath. — Was  there 
ever  fuch  a  couple  of  vixens ! — (aftde  to  Emily )  Don’t 
5  .  mind 
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mind  them,  mifs,  but  confider  what  I  have  faid ;  I  am 
fure  it  is  intireiy  for  your  good  I  fpeak.  You  don’t 
know  what  a  vaft  colledtion  of  pretty  things  I  have, 
and  they  (hall  all  be  yours. 

Emi.  Where  things  are  in  them  (elves  indifferent, 
fir,  perluafions  and  temptations  may  avail;  but  where 
our  refolutions  are  founded  in  reafon,  nothing  can  or 
fliou’d  alter  them. 

Bel.  Hufh,  hufh,  mifs,  not  a  word  more  upon  this 
lubjedt,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs  upon  my  hands ; 
but  pray,  mifs,  do  think  about  it.  I’ll  get  you  a  very 
fine  noelgay  to-morrow,  I’ll  pull  my  paul  diack  tulip 
for  you  ;  the  root  coft  me  twenty  pounds,  but  you 
lhall  have  it.  Sure  you  won’t  be  cruel  to  me  now  ! 
Don’t  fay  one  word,  for  I  mull  run,  and  you  fhall  have 
the  tulip  ac  any  rate.  {Exit. 

Enter  Lord  Belmont. 

L.  Bel.  Your  fervant,  ladies,  was  not  that  Mr.  Bel¬ 
mont  that  left  you  ?  I  fuppofe  he  has  been  entertain¬ 
ing  you  with  fome  of  his  curiofities  ? 

L.  Loni.  I  think  he  is  himfelf  a  greater  ,curiofity, 
than  any  in  his  colled  ion,  my  lord,  but.  I  fancy  he  has 
a  mind  to  difpofe  of  them  all  together,  and  means  to 
give  a  bargain  of  them  to  Mifs  Lawfon. 

Emi.  Fie  has  done  me  the  honour  to  offer  me  abun¬ 
dance  of  rarities,  madam,  but  I  am  not  difpofed  to 
receive  favours  that  I  cannot  return ;  therefore  his 
trea fores  are  all  fife  for  me 

L.  Mok  I  fancy  he  loads  his  gifts  with  hard  con¬ 
ditions,  and  would  perfuade  you  to  accept  himfelf 
along  with  them.  Is  it  not  fo,  Mifs  Lawfon  ? 

L.  Bel.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  conquer!,  Emily; 
your  eyes  can  do  wonders,  it  feems,  and  light  up 
iparks  in  dying  embers. 

Emu  I  rather  think,  my  lord,  that  Mr.  Belmont’s 
flame  is  of  that  kind,  which  dying  fires  emit,  to  {hew 
their  near  extinction  ;  and  the  faint  blaze  has,  but  by 

accident. 
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accident,  call  it’s  pale  light  on  me;  any  other  object 
might  have  been  brighten’d  by  the  fame  glimmer. 

L.  Bel.  You  wrong  my  uncle’s  tafte;  I  have  not 
heard  of  his  propofing  to  marry  any  lady  thefe  five 
years.  Before  that  time,  he  ufed  to  be  generally  in 
love  twice  a  year,  and  had  his  fummer  and  winter 
paffions,  which  he  conftantiy  chang’d  with  his  cloaths 
for  the  feafon. 

L.  Mar.  I  am  furpriz’d,  my  lord,  that  among  fuch 
a  variety  of  miftreftes,  he  never  found  one  that  wou’d 
marry  him;  his  perfon  muft  have  been  tolerable, 
when  he  was  young;  his  family  and  fortune  unex¬ 
ceptionable. 

L.  Bel.  Be  allur’d,  filler,  that  was  not  the  cafe ;  but 
by  the  time  he  had  brought  the  lady  to  think  favour¬ 
ably  of  him,  he  began  to  difcover  fome  im perfection 
in  her.  Perhaps  her  nofe  was  a  hair’s  breadth  longer 
or  fhorter  than  it  fhou’d  be,  according  to  the  exact 
rules  of  proportion  ;  a  foot,  or  a  linger,  perhaps, 
difgulted  him  ;  on  which,  he  immediately  quitted 
his  purfuir,  and  went  in  learch  of  another  model. 

L.  L.oui.  It  is  happy  the  men  are  not  lb  nice,  now- 
a-days,  or  we  fhou’d  never  be  able  to  fix  a  lover. 

L.  Bel.  I  fancy,  Louifa,  that  muft  be  at  all  times 
a  difficult  matter  to  accomplifh  ;  a  fine  woman  will, 
doubtlefs,  captivate  many,  but  there  is  fometning 
more  than  beauty,  neceffary  to  preferve  her  conquelt 
over  one. 

L  Loui.  Why,  fo  they  fay,  my  lord  ;  but  I  pro- 
teft  I  can’t  credit  it.  It  is  impoliible,  I  think,  for  a 
woman  to  lofe  her  power,  while  fhe  retains  her  beauty. 

L.  Mar.  A  moment’s  recollection  muft  furnifh  you 
with  fuch  a  number  of  inftances  to  contradict  your 
alfertion,  Louifa,  that  I’m  afraid  the  argument  will 
drop,  on  your  conviction  ;  and  I  fhou’d  like  vaftly  to 
have  it  carried  on. 

L .  Loui.  O  !  never  fear,  we’ll  keep  it  up  ;  but  I 
won’t  admit  of  odds ;  ’tis  only  with  my  brother  I  argue. 

L.  Bel. 
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L  Bel .  Well  then,  I  grant,  that  while  beauty  lads, 
it  will  always  have  admirers.  But  thefe,  Louifa,  are 
but  pageants  to  a  conqueror-,  the  triumph  mud  be 
found  at  home,  in  the  heartfelt  love  and  edeem  of  a 
man  of  fenfe  and  honour. 

L.  Loui.  True,  my  lord,  but  that  fame  beauty, 
that  caufes  admiration  and  attention  in  other  men, 
will  necedarily  preferve  our  hufband’s  love. 

L.  Bel.  By  no  means,  Louifa  -,  podedion  damps 
the  ardor  of  defire  ;  merit  alone  can  keep  the  flame 
alive,  and  hinder  every  v/anton  gale  from  blowing  it 
abroad  that,  like  the  vedal  fire,  mud  be  preferv’d 
by  condant  watching. 

L.  Loui.  By  your  account,  my  lord,  a  married 
woman  has  jud  as  bad  a  life  as  a  vedal,  if  her  whole 
time  is  to  be  fpent  in  keeping  one  fpark  alive. 

L.  Bel.  I  will  allow  her  tafk  is  full  as  arduous,  tho5 
more  pleaflng.  Men  are  naturally  incondant  and  a 
hufband  may  fometimes  fee  a  woman  fairer  than  his 
wife  ;  but  his  her  fault,  if  in  the  whole  circle,  he  can 
find  one  that  fo  well  deferves  his  love  whofe  temper, 
manners,  condud,  and  behaviour,  are  fo  much  fuited 
to  his  fentiments  -,  who  knows  no  wifh  or  will,  but 
to  pleafe  him — thefe  charms,  the  homelied  woman 
may  acquire  without  them,  the  faired  form  that 
ever  ftruck  our  eyes,  cannot  retain  one  heart. 

L.  Mar.  Indeed,  my  lord,  we  are  vadly  obliged  to 
you  for  this  excellent  leffon  and  ought  to  think  our- 
felves  extremely  happy  in  fuch  a  fenflble  and  kind  in¬ 
dr  u  cfor. 

L.  Bel.  You  make  mefo,  as  I  hope  that  thefe  flight 
hints  Ithave  thrown  otft,  may  be  of  ufe  to  you.  But 
why  fo  grave,  Mifs  Lawfon  ?  I  hope  I  have  not  made 
you  melancholy. 

Emi.  I  have  heard  your  lordfhip,  with  the  utmoft 
pieafure,  and  mod  fincerely  wifh,  that  my  whole  fex 
had  done  fo  too. 

L.  Loui.  I  think  tho’,  we  ought  not  to -wifh  that 
the  other  fex  had  heard  his  lordfhip  j  it  wou’d  make 
fome  of  them  horridly  infolent.  L.  Bel . 
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L.  Bel.  Be  afifur’d,  Louifa,  that  I  have  only  fpoke 
the  general  opinion  of  every  rational  man.  But  a 
truce  with  the  fubjebt  for  I  flatter  myfeii,  you  have 
no  need  of  any  other  monitor,  but  your  own  fenfe 
and  virtue.  Pray,  Mils  Lawfon,  do  you  know  a 
Mr.  Freeman  ? 

Emi.  No,  my  lord. 

L.  Bel.  .She  feems  not  at  all  embarrafs’d.  [Aftde. 

L  Loui  \aftde  to  Lady  Mary]  What  can  he  mean  ? 

L.  Bel.  Is  he  of  your  acquaintance.  Lady  Mary  ? 
Or  of  yours,  Louifa  ? 

L.  Mar.  I  am  not  at  all  acquainted  with  him,  my 
lord. 

L.  Loui.  One  knows  fuch  a  number  of  people,  by 
meeting  them  in  public,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  re¬ 
member  names  j  we  might,  perhaps,  have  met  fuch 
a  perfon  at  Soho,  or  at  Almack’s.  Sifter,  fhall  we  go 
fee  my  aunt  l  I  think  feme  one  faid  fhe  was  not  well. 
— Will  you  come,  Mifs  Lawfon  ? 

Emi.  Til  wait  on  your  ladyfhip.  [Exeunt  Lady  Mary 

and  Lady  Louifa. 

L.  Bel.  Stop  a  moment,  Emily,  I  have  but  juft- 
time  to  tell  you,  that  your  father  is  arriv’d,  and  I 
have  feen  him. 

Emi.  Is  he  in  health,  my  lord  ?  I  greatly  fear  this 
hafty  journey  may  have  injur’d  him  ;  that  wou’d  corn- 
pleat  my  w retched nefs. 

L.  Bel.  Quiet  your  fears,  he  is  in  perfebt  health, 
and  has  promis’d  to  give  his  confent  to  your  marry¬ 
ing  Sir  Charles  Somerville  5  or,  in  Ihort,  whomever 
elfe  you  pleafe. 

Emi.  How  happy  wou’d  this  kindnefs  once  have 
made  me  !  now  ’tis  an  aggravation  of  my  forrow, 
and  comes  like  a  reprieve,  when  execution’s  paft. 
Yet  (till  I  thank  my  father*,  he  will  not  prefs  me 
then  to  the  detefted  match  he  once  propos’d.  O  let 
me  fly  to  him,  my  lord,  and  on  thefe  trembling  knees 
receive  his  blefling. 


L.  Bd. 
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L.  Bel.  You  muft  ndt  think  of  feeing  him  this 
night  i  to-morrow  he’ll  be  here,  that’s  time  enough. 
I  flatter  myfelf,  that  a  very  little  time  will  ferve  to 
clear  this  myftery.  •  • 

Emi .  O  grant  it  heaven !  let  my  poor  heart  be  eas’d 
of  this  fad  load,  which  even  imputed  guilt  can  caufe, 
and  confcious  innocence  but  ill  fuftain  ;  then  let  me 
yield  that  heart  to  undivided,  and  unceafmg  forrow, 
tor  my  loll  Somerville.' 

L.  Bel.  Dry  up  your  tears*  he  may  not  yet  be  loft. 
I  now  intreat  you  will,  for  a  little  time,  be  guided  by 
me  ;  I  wou’d  not  have  you  fuffer  my  filters  to  per¬ 
ceive  any  change  in  your  looks,  tho’  I  hope  there 
will  fqon  be  a  material  one  in  your  fituation. 

Em  '1.  I  (hall  endeavour  to  obey  your  lordfhip.  f Exit . 

L  Bel ,  What  am  I  now  to  think  ?  that  Emily’s 
innocent,  I  muft  believe  j  I  took  her  on  a  fudden, 
unprepar’d,  and  yet  fhe  anfwer’d  with  fuch  calm  in¬ 
difference  as  common  queftions  ufually  produce.  I’ll 
keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  Louifa  ;  fhe  was  not  calm, 
nor  did  (he  anfwer  fairly  to  the  queftion.  —  I  fear  the 
ftain  comes  nearer  than  I  thought  ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
think  fo  meanly  of  my  conduct  towards  her,  as  to 
Juppofe  (he  fears  me  ;  why  then  fhou’d  fhe  conceal 
the  moft  important  action  of  her  life  from  her  fin- 
cereft  friend  ? 

But  men  and  women  both  have  their  caprice, 

We  deal  too  hardly,  when  we  call  it  vice.  [Exit. 


End  of  the  Third  Ac  t. 
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ACT,  IV.  SCENE  I. 

Young  Freeman’ s  lodgings  *,  he  is  dif cover'd  on  a  couch , 

with  a  hook  in  his  hand. 

Y.  Free.  “  ¥  S  fhe  not  more  than  painting  can  exprefs, 

«  1.  Or  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they 
love  ?”  [Looks  at  his  watch. 

3Tis  now  near  ten  •,  at  eleven,  I’ll  make  another  glo¬ 
rious  effort  to  carry  off  the  prize.  Her  laft  words 
were,  “  Pray  be  gone,  this  inftant,  tho*  you  fhou’d 

“  return.” - Dear  creature  !  and  lhall  I  not  accept 

thy  gentle  invitation  ?  I’ll  quarter  her  arms  on  my 
•chariot,  as  if  fhe  were  an  heirefs.  Lord,  how  it  will 
fret  the  fober  family  in  Lombard-ftreet,  who  have 
only  a  cypher  on  their  coach.  [Rings  a  bell 

Enter  Ralph. 

Are  my  cloaths  come  ? 

Ralph.  Yes,  pleafe  your  honour. 

Y.  Free.  Get  out  my  white  and  filver,  prepare  every 
thing  to  drefs,  and  ffep  to  the  next  coach- maker  *,  I 
want  a  chariot  and  fix  flying  horfes,  to  be  got  ready 
in  half  an  hour:  tell  the  fellow,  I  fhall  deal  with  him 
for  an  elegant  equipage,  in  a  few  days.  [Exit  Ralph. 

Enter  Elder  Freeman. 

[JJide.]  "What  brings  him  here  ?  He  is  worfe  than  the 
devil,  and  comes  before  the  termination  of  his  contraff 

E.  Free.  Well,  brother,  have  you  feen  the  lady  ? 

Y.  Free.  Why,  Jack,  I  thought  you  men  of  bufi- 
nefs  were  more  exaft  ?  Do  you  think  I  can’t  hold  it 
’till  Monday,  that  you  call  upon  me  before  the  three 
davs  are  out  ?  This  wou’d  be  enough  to  hurt  a  man’s 
credit  in  the  city  •,  and  why  it  fhou’d  not  be  deem’d  a 
mark  of  infolvency,  at  this  end  of  the  town,  I  can’t 
conceive. 

E.  Free.  As  you  feern  to  think  a  citizen  has  no  ideas 
but  what  relate  to  trade,  I  fhall,  upon  your  own  pre- 
mifes,  explain  my  vifit.  When  we  have  but  a  flight 

opinion 
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opinion  of  our  debtor,  and  find  him  tardy,  we  think 
it  neceffary  to  obferve  his  motions  :  but  where  a  man 
of  honour  is  concerned,  tho’  we  may  doubt  his  power, 
we  don’t  fufpebt  his  principles,  and  therefore  never 
watch  his  motions. 

T.  Free.  Which  is,  in  plain  Englifh,  to  fay,  you 
look  upon  me  as  a  fcoundrel. — Yotre  ferviteur,  tres 
humble. 

E.  Free.  You  have  drawn  this  farcafm  upon  yourfelf, 
by  prefuming  too  haftily  to  explain  my  motives  for 
this  vifit ;  the  irkfomnefs  of  which  gives  but  a  bad 
idea  of  your  integrity.  Thofe  who  a6t  fairly,  need 
not  fear  infpeflion. 

T.  Free.  Indeed,  brother,  you  feem  to  me  quite  on 
the  qui  vive,  always  in  a  difpofition  to  quarrel,  which 
is  a  mighty  improper  temper  of  mind  to  vifit  a  lover 
in,  who  fhou’d  be  all  tun’d  to  harmony  and  joy. 

E.  Free.  The  mind  fhou’d  be  at  peace  within  itfelf, 
to  feel  thole  charming  fenlations ,  they  mud  arife 
from  confcious  worth — not  even  the  power  of  beauty 
can  awake  them,  in  mean,  difhonefl  hearts;  I  there¬ 
fore  fhou’d  rejoice,  that  you  were  capable  of  feeling 
their  happy  influence. 

T.  Free.  Ay,  now  you  talk  fomething  like  a  bro¬ 
ther,  and  in  return  for  your  good  nature,  I  will  ac¬ 
quaint  you,  that  I  am  this  moment  preparing  to  vifit 
my  charmer. 

E.  Free.  Surely  you  have  been  much  to  blame, 
to  delay  lo  long;  this  is  not  a  proper  time  of  night, 
to  wait  upon  a  woman  of  fafhion. 

T.  Free.  Not  for  a  tradefmen,  I  grant  you,  but  we 
pretty  fellows  are  welcome  at  all  hours. 

E.  Free.  Prithee,  Harry,  lay  by  the  coxcomb, 
and  tho’  you  don’t  abf,  fpeak  at  leaft,  like  a  rational 
creature;  what  cou’d  prevent  your  vifiting  the  lady, 
all  this  evening;  upon  the  plan  I  propos’d,  and  you 
agreed  to  ? 

T.  Free.  Why,  really,  Jack,  you  are  fo  very  impe¬ 
tuous,  you  won't  give  a  man  time  to  anfwer  your 
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why’s,  and  your  wherefores ;  but  if  it  will  fatisfy  you, 
I  did  wait  on  the  lady,  this  very  evening  ;  and  am,  by 
her  appointment,  to  fee  her  again  this  night.  I  then 
hope  to  prevail  on  her  to  ftepinto  an  hired  equipage 
with  me,  and  for  the  reft  of  my  life,  to  drive  in  my 
own. 

E.  Free.  I  don’t  underftand  you,  fare  ;  is  fhe  fo  ro¬ 
mantically  fmitten,  that  fhe  can’t  wait  a  few  days, 
’till  her  friends  and  yours  have  adj lifted  matters  for 
her  honour  and  fecurity  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  my  father  will  gladly  receive  her  as  his  daughter, 
and  make  a  proper  fettlement,  fince  fhe  is  inclin’d  to 
honour  us  with  her  alliance. — She  cannot  have  had 
time  to  confult  her  friends. 

___  '  r  •  •  * 

T.  Free.  No,  truly,  nor  ever  fhall,  with  my  con- 
fent.  Why,  Jack,  it  is  impoffible  you  fhou’d  be  fa. 
ignorant  as  you  feem  ^  you’ll  never  be  a  rich  man, 
that’s  certain.  There  are  coups  de  maitres  in  trade, 
as  well  as  love ;  and  if  a  man  has  not  courage  to 
make  a  pufh,  he  will  never  make  a  fortune. — Confult 
her  friends,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

E.  Free.  I  thought,  fir,  when  we  parted,  you  had 
determined  to  a-dl  like  an  honeft  man,  and  deal  upon 
the  Iquare  ? 

T.  Free.  Why,  faith,  Jack,  you  over-awed  me 
then  ;  but  being  at  prefent  a  little  more  affair’ d  of 
fuccefs,  I  laugh  at  your  qualms,  becaufe  I  am  fure 
that,  by  and  by,  you  will  laugh  with  me  •,  and  I  fhou’d 
tieferve  to  be  eternally  laugh’d  at,  if  I  were  to  be 
preach’d  out  of  fuch  an  opportunity  of  making  my 
fortune  ;  and  fo,  my  dear  moral  merchant,  your  moft 
obedient;  for  I  have  fcarce  time  to  drefs.  [Exit. 

E .  Free.  Incorrigible  wretch  !  were  I  acquainted 
with  the  lady’s  name,  I  wou’d  this  moment  alarm 
her  family,  and  prevent  her  ruin,  {looks  at  his  watch) 
It  is  now  near  the  time  I  am  to  meet  Lord  Belmont, 
upon  bufinefs  at  his  houfe  *,  I  cannot  break  my  word  ; 
but  that  finifhed,  I  will  return,  and  watch  every  mo¬ 
tion  of  this  worthlefs  brother,  whom,  if  I  can,  (in 
fpite  of  all  the  ties  of  blood)  I  will  detedl.  [ Exit. 
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Enter  Younger  Freeman  and  Ralph. 

Y.  Free.  What’s  to  be  done  ?  A  plague  on  that 
fb-ipid,  money-making  brother. 

Ralph.  Upon  my  word,  fir,  I  don’t  know  what 
you’ll  do  ;  they  fay  it  is  too  late  to  get  fix  horles  for 
a  journey,  or  even  a  fine  chariot,  to  night. 

Y.  Free.  Why  did  not  you  go  fooner  ? 

Ralph.  Becaufe  you  ordered  me  to  get  your  things 
to  drel's. 

Y.  Free.  ’I is  my  own  fault;  why  did  I  wafte  my 
time  with  that  dull  fellow  ?  But  run,  fly,  try  at  the 
inns,  get  me  even  a  poft  chaife.  Do  any  thing  to 
make  difp.nch.  [Exit  Ralph. 

I  cou’d  hang  myfelf  for  being  fuch  a  negligent  block¬ 
head,  to  defer  a  thing  of  fo  much  coni'equence,  ’till 
the  lad  moment;  if  I  fhou’d  lofe  this  night,  ’tis  ten 
to  one  but  my  evil  genius,  Jack,  may  take  it  into 
his  head  to  deferibe  me  as  a  fortune-hunter,  in  to¬ 
morrow’s  news-papers,  and  put  Lou i la  on  her  guard 
againft  me.  -  .  / 

Enter  Ralph. 

Have  you  fucceeded  ?  Have  you  got  the  chaife  ? 

Ralph.-  No<  fir,  but  I  have  done  much  better.  As 
your  brother  went- out,  I  heard  him  fay  he  had  bufi- 
nefs  with  Lord  Belmont,  and  order  his  chariot  there. 

Y.  Free .  Bufinefs  there!  and  at  this  late  hour!  — 
no  matter — he  cannot  guefs  my  fcheme. — He  has  * 
fome  plodding  accounts  to  fettle  in  a  hurry,  perhaps, 
with  his  methodical  lordfhip,  which  may  be  of  ufe 
in  detaining  him  from  any  chance  of  difcovering  what 
is  going  forward. 

Ralph.  True,  fir;  now  what  I  propofe  is  this;  I’ll 
wait  on  your  honour  there,  and  take  James  with  me, 
and  decoy  your  brother’s  fervants  to  the  ale -ho  ufe — 
treat  them  with  plenty  of  liquor,  while  James  drives 
the  chariot  round  the  hefnfe.  to  the  garden-door,  and 
waits  ready  to  whip  away,  when  your  honour  and  the 
lady  come  to  him. 
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T.  Free.  Bravo,  Ralph. — Fortune  feems  inclined  to 
befriend  me,  and  my  brother  fhall,  at  laft,  be  a  means 
of  my  fuccefs,  in  fpite  of  his  mechanical  morality. — 
Follow  me.  [ Exeunt 

SCENE  II.  Lord  Bel montV  library.  Lord  Bel¬ 
mont  at  a  table ,  with  papers  before  him. 

L.  Bel.  I  am  now  ready  for  my  banker.  What  a 
pleafure  there  is  in  regularity !  Yet  many  men,  ra¬ 
ther  than  take  the  trouble  of  fettling  their  accounts, 
fnffer  their  fortunes  to  moulder  thro’  their  hands, 
without  enjoyment,  and  fcarce  find  themfelves  in 
poftefiion  of  an  eftate  before  they  feel  the  lofs  of  it. 

I  have  a  noble  furplus  now  for  exigencies  •,  I  mean 
thofe  of  others,  more  than  my  own.  For  the  man, 
whofe  ceconomy  is  properly  regulated,  feldom  feels 
the  force  of  that  fharp  word  ;  and  I  would  treafurc 
up  my  wealth  in  a£ts  of  liberality. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Southerne  is  come  again  to  wait  upon 
your  lordfhip. 

L.  Bel.  Defire  him  to  walk  in.  \Exit  Servant. 
What  can  provoke  him  to  return  at  this  hour  ?  I 
hoped  he  wou’d  have  allowed  both  himfelf  and  me 
to  reft  this  night. 

Enter  Mr.  Southerne. 

South.  Finding  myfeif  comfortably  refrefhed  after 
my  pipe  and  tankard,  my  lord,  and' John  having  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  horfes  are  in  good  heart,  and  able 
to  fet  out  to-morrow  ;  I  thought  it  was  as  good  to 
pay  my  refpedts  to  my  brother  and  fifter  Belmont,  to 
nignt,  as  to  lofe  another  day  in  compliments.  There¬ 
fore,  if  you  pleale,  1 11  wait  on  them  diredllv,  and 
take  my  leave. 

L.  Bel.  It  fhall  be  as  you  pleafe,  fir;  but  I  am 
lurprized  how  you  can  think  of  leaving  town,  ’till 
you  have  found  your  daughter. 

:  4 
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South .  Why,  look’e,  my  lord,  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  have  no  time  to  lofe  from  the  comforts  of  life. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  ever  Emily  may  be  found  ;  and 
I  want  to  get  home  to  my  own  dear,  who  will  nourifh 
and  cherifn  me.  However,  if  you  think  there  is  any 
chance  of  finding  my  daughter,  I  don't  much  care  if 
I  day  one  day  longer. 

L.  Bel.  That  is  all  I  afk,  fir. 

South.  Well  then,  my  lord,  I  will  bide  at  your  re- 
queft,  and  the  horfes  will  be  the  better  for  it.  .And 
lince  I  don’t  go  out  of  town  in  the  morning,  if  it  is 
agreeable,  Eli  flay  and  fup  with  your  lordfhip. 

L.  Bel.  I  am  forry,  fir,  I  happen  to  be  engaged, 
but  am  certain  that  Lady  Bridget,  and  Mr.  Belmont, 
will  be  glad  of  your  company.  I  will  acquaint  them 
you  are  here,  and  return  immediately  to  condudt  you 
to  them,  [ajide]  I  mud  take  care  that  Emily  be  not 
feen.  -  *  .  Exit. 

South.  What  a  deal  of  fufs  and  ceremony  is  here  ? 
Cou’d  not  he  let  me  go  with  him  ?  But  as  he  has  no 
wife,  may  be  he  is  gone  to  order  fomething  for  flip¬ 
per,  as  I  ufed  to  do,  when  I  was  a  widower.  Ah  !  I 
wifh  I  had  continued  fo  flill,  and  then  I  need  not  be 
afraid  of  any  body  !  My  nephew  is  a  wife  man,  that’s 
certain. 

Enter  Lord  Belmont. 

L.  Bel.  I  am  ready  now,  fir,  to  attend  you  •,  but 
muft  entreat  you  will  not  mention  Emily’s  misfortune 
to  my  aunt  or  filters. 

South.  Come  then,  my  lord  5  and  fince  you  defire 
it,  I  will  not.  •  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.  A  drawing-room. 

*  ♦  «  r  *  •  ■  j  ■  % 

Enter  Lady  Bridget,  Lady  Mary,  and  Lady  Louifa. 

L .  Brid.  I  am  doubtful  whether  I  fhall  recoiled!  Mr. 
Southerne ;  it  is  a  good  many  years  fince  I  have  feen 
him  ;  and  I  was,  at  that  asra,  extremely  young;  in 
my  infantine  Hate,  as  I  may  fay. 

E  4  Enter 
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Enter  herd  Belmont,  and  Mr.  Southerne. 

South.  Your  fervant,  filler  ;  you  look  purely,  faith  % 
not  a  whit  alter’d  :  my  poor  fir  ft  wife  was  a  great  deal 
younger  than  you,  and  yetfhe  is  gone  :  but  we  muft 
all  go,  one  time  or  other,  they  fay. 

L.  Bel.  My  lifters,  fir. —  [ Prefents  Lady  Mary  and 

Lady  Louifa. 

South.  Good  pretty  girls,  my  nieces  are  •,  the  fhort- 
eft-  of  them  is  fomething  like  my  wife,  when  fhe  was 
her  age  ;  do  you  remember  your  aunt,  young  lady  ? 

L.Loui.  No,  fir*,  I  don’t  believe  I  ever  law  her. 

South.  -Perhaps  not. — Well,  Sifter  Biddy,  and  are 
you  jolly,  old  girl  ?  You  thrive  rarely. 

L.  Brid.  Your  phrafe  is  fomewhat  of  the  coarfeft, 
Mr.  Southerne.  -  . 

South.  Why,  yes,  we  all  grow  coarfe,  as  we  grow 
old,  to  be  fure.  I  do  remember  when  you  were  al- 
moft  as  (lender  as  that  young  mils  there.  But  where’s 
my  brother  Beimont,  the  philofopher,  as  we  us’d  to 
call  him  ?  Is  he  poking  alter  cockle-fhclls,  and  old 
bits  of  copper,  {till,  my  lord  ? 

L.  Bel.  My  uncle,  fir,  is  true  to  his  former  tafte  — 
but  I  fuppofe  they  have  not  acquainted  him  with  your 
being  here  ;  I’ll  fend  to  let  him  know  it.  You’d  be 
fo  good  as  to  excufe  me,  fir,  as  I  am  engag’d.  I  a- 
dies,  good  night;  I  leave  Mr.  Southerne  in  vour 
charge  pray  take  care  of  him.  .  f  Exit . 

L.  Loui.  \ajide)  Pie  fups  abroad  •,  that’s  lucky. 

L.  Mar.  What  do  you  fay,  fifter  ? 

L.  Lcui.  Not  material. 

L.  Mar.  Pray,  fir,  have  not  you  a  daughter  by 
my.  aunt  ?  A  very  accomplifh’d  young  lady,  I  have 
heard  my  brother  fay.  *  ’• 

South.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I  have  a  daughter-,  and 
fhe  ought  to  be  accomplifh’d,  as  you  call  it :  fhe  has 
coft  me  many  a  fair  pound ;  fhe  was  no  lefs  than  ten 
years  at  a  boarding-fchool, 
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L.  Loui.  Was  not  that  rather  too  long,  fir,  to  let 
a  young  lady  remain  out  of  her  father’s  houfe  ?  She 
mud  have  been  a  perfect  ftranger  to  you. 

South.  Why,  truly,  madam,  fo  Hie  was ;  but  Mrs, 
Southerne  faid  it  was  for  her  good  •,  and  one  mult  give 
up  a  greatdeal  for  the  fake  of  one’s  children,  you  know. 

L.  Brid.  I  am  furpriz’d,  Mr.  Southerne,  you  did  not 
think  proper  to  prelent  Mifs  Southerne’s  duty  to  me, 
nor  her  relpedts  to  thefe  young  ladies  her  coufins  ;  in 
this  you  have  certainly  been  deficient,  fir.  • 

South .  Why,  really,  lifter,-  as  neither  you  or  they 
ever  fet  eyes  on  her;  I  can’t  fay  I  thought  it  of  any 
great  confequence. 

L.  Brid.  Notwithftanding  our  mutual  misfortune 
in  that  cafe,  fir,  proper  decorum  fhou’d  be  obferved. 
But  I  fhall  not  on  this  occafion  enter  into  any  contefi  of 
Jarcafm ,  or  reciprocation  of  Jmartnefs . 

Enter  Mr.  Belmont. 

Bel.  -  Brother  Southerne,  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  yon  5 
how  does  my  niece,  and  your  wife,  and  all  your -chil¬ 
dren  ?  Egad,  you  are  a  fine  old  Grecian,  and  wou’d 
make  a  very  curious  bull ;  it  might,  pafs  for  an  an¬ 
tique  will  you  fit  to  Ryfbrack  for  me  ? 

South.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  your  difcourfe,  Bro¬ 
ther  Belmont,  I  don’t  thoroughly  underhand  it ;  but 
as  to  my  wife  and  children,  they  are  very  well;  and 
I  am  glad  to  fee  you  fo. 

Bel. Pray,  Lady  Mary,  where  is  Mifs  Lawfon  ? 

L.  Mary .  In  her  chamber,- fir  ;  I  have  not  feen  her 
fome  time. 

Bel.  Ay,  ay,  I  guefled  it;  fome  of  ye  have  vexed 
her.  I  found  her  crying  to-day,  ready  to  break  her 
heart.  I  fuppofe  this  is  your  doings,  Lady  Bridget  ? 

L.  Brid.  Certainly  my  poor  brother  is  feized  with 
3  delirium,  to  fuppofe  it  poflible  for  me  to  tranfgrels 
the  laws  of  urbanity  and  hofpitality  in  any  inftance. 
L.  Lout. -Surely,-  fir,  you  muft  miftake. 

Bel 
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Bel.  No,  madam,  I  do  not  miftake,  I  am  in  my 
fenfes  ;  tho’  fo  many  teizing  contradicting  women  are- 
enough  to  put  a  man  befide  himfelf. 

L.  Mar .  Pray,  Brother  Belmont,  who  may  this 
fame  lady  be  ?  I  don’t  remember  any  of  your  family 
of  that  name. 

L.  Brid.  She  is  no  way  allied  to  us,  fir,  either  by 
affinity  or  confanguinity. 

Bel.  You  can’t  tell  but  ffie  may. 

L.  Brid.  You’ll  pardon  me,  brother,  I  do  affirm 
ffie  is  not  of  our  family. 

Bel.  Then  I  do  affirm  ffie  is,  for  ffie  lives  in  the 
houfej  and  ffie  may  be  nearer  to  you  than  you  imagine. 

L.  Brid.  His  fenfes  are  quite  gone. 

South.  Faith,  I  think  fo  •,  for  he  leems  to  me  as  if 
he  had  fome  thoughts  of  marrying. 

L.  Loui.  No,  no,  my  dear  uncle  is  not  quite  fo  mad, 
fir. 

Bel.  Don’t  be  too  fure  of  that,  my  lady  malapert  *, 

I  hope  I  am  old  enough  to  take  care  of  myfelf,  with¬ 
out  your  advice  or  inftruction,  madam. 

L.  Brid.  Don’t  oppofe  his  infanity,  irritation  may 
augment  it.  , 

Bel.  By  Hercules  Farnefe,  Lady  Bridget,  if  you 
don’t  leave  off  your  tricks,  you’ll  put  me  in  adeviiiffi 
paffion  ;  and  you  had  better  be  quiet,  let  me  tell  you* 

South.  For  my  part,  I  don’t  underftand  all  this  ;  I 
know  not  who  is  mad  or  fober  among  ye  •,  I  think  ye 
are  all  at  a  game  of  crofs  purpofes,  and  I  wiffi  I  was 
fafe  in  the  country  again. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Pleafe  your  ladyffiip,  fupper  is  ferved. 

Bel .  Is  Mifs  Lawfon  in  the  parlour  ? 

Serv.  No,  fir  j  ffie  is  not  well,  and  defires  to  be 
excufed. 

Bel.  Oh !  now  ’tis  plain  that  you  have  made  her 
fick  fomehow  or  other  among  ye— but  I’ll  go  com¬ 
fort  her  as  foon  as  fupper  is  over. 
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SCENE  IV.  Another  apartment. 

Enter  Emily,  with  a  hook  in  her  hand. 

Emi.  Reading’s  a  charming  exercife  for  minds  at 
peace ;  books  can  even  fmooth  affliction's  furrow’d 
cheek,  or  change  the  fource  and  channel  of  our  tears, 
from  felfifh  to  humane  ;  but  when  the  mind  is  tom 
■with  doubts  and  fears,  while  mad  contending  paffions 
labour  in  the  bread,  reafon  itfelf  muft  fail  to  calm 
their  difcord  ;  nor  can  the  powers  of  eloquence  of 
mufick  attune  the  foul  to  peace  or  harmony. 

Enter  Lord  Belmont. 

L.  Bel.  Emily,  I  thank  you  for  the  condefcenfion 
1  y0U  have  fflewn  to  my  requeft,  unknowing  of  the  caufe. 

Emi.  Your  lordfflip’s  commands  were  rather  an  in¬ 
dulgence,  than  a  force  upon  my  wiffles  ;  I  therefore 
claim  no  merit  from  obedience. 

L.  Bel.  Your  father  is  at  prefent  in  this  houfe,  which 
will  account  to  you  for  your  confinement. 

Emi.  My  father  in  the  houfe  !  Will  you  not  fuffer 
me  to  fee  him,  fir  ?  O  !  let  me  fly  to  him,  and  give  a 
loofe  to  that  foft  iorrow  that  overpowers  my  heart. 

L.  Bel.  No,  Emily  ;  for  a  little  time  you  have  pro¬ 
mis’d  to  be  rul’d  •,  I  think  you  want  not  fenfe  or  -vir- 
j  £ue  t0  conduft  yourfeif ;  but  as  I  hope  that  by  to¬ 
morrow  we  fflall  be  able  to  clear  up  this  dark  lcene 
which  has  perplex’d  us,  1  wifh  you,  for  the  prefent, 
to  remain  ‘conceal’d :  if  my  fcheme  fflou’d  fail,  I 
then  will  give  the  reins  into  your  hands,  and  fuffer 
you  to  guide  them. 

Emi.  It  is  an  office  I  do  not  wifh  for— by  nature 
and  by  providence  defign’d,  our  helplefs  fex’s  ftrength 
lies  in  dependance;  and  where  we  are  fo  bleft  to  meet 
with  generous  natures,  our  fervitude  is  empire  :  to 
fuch  a  date  I  once  afpir’d,  but  Somerville  is  gone 
how  loft  my  hopes  of  happinefs ! 

L.  Bel. 
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L.  Bel.  Do  not  defpair,  Emily ;  you  may  poflibly 
be  nearer  the  completion  of  your  wifhes  than  you 
imagine  •,  mean  while,  reft  alTur’d  of  every  thing,  in 
the  power  of  true  friendfhip,  to  alleviate  your  diftrefs. 

Emi.  An  honeft  heart,  my  lord,  is  always  grate¬ 
ful  ;  but  when  oppreis’d  with  obligations,  it  may 
want  the  power  of  utterance  ^  I  cannot  thank  you, 
but  I  feel  your  kindnefs. 

L.  Bel.  My  dear  Emily,  I  am  forry  to  leave  you  in 
this  dejecled  mood  *,  but  I  have  two  gentlemen  to  meet 
me  upon  bufinefs.  I  muft  therefore  wilh  you  a  good 
night,  and  hope  to-morrow’s  fun  will  difpel  thofe  clouds 
that  hang  at  prelent  on  your  fame  and  mind.  [Exit. 

Emi.  i..et  the  bright  radiance  of  unerring  truth 
fhine  forth  on  Emily’s  every  thought  and  action  ;  and 
pity,  not  reproach,  will  then  attend  her,  [Exit. 

9 

SCENE  V.  Lord  Belmont’j  library . 

Enter  Elder  Freeman  and  a  Servant. 

Serv.  I  fhall  let  my  lord  know  you  are  here,  fir.  [  Exit. 

E.  Free.  What  an  amiable  man  is  Lord  Belmont  ! 

I  think  noperfon  fo  happily  unites  the  man  of  bufi¬ 
nefs  and  the  nobleman  *,  nicely  exadl  in  all  his  deal¬ 
ings,  yet  generous  as  the  mod  diftipated  and  extrava¬ 
gant  i  liberality  and  oeconomy  go  hand  in  hand  with 
him,  and  mutually  fupport  each  other. 

Enter  Lord  Belmont, 

L.  Bel.  Your  fervant,  Mr.  Freeman  ;  your  accounts 
and  mine  agree  exadly  ;  I  have  look’d  them  over, 
the  vouchers  are  all  right :  but  I  fear  I  have  trefpafs’d 
upon  you,  by  defiring  to  lee  you  at  an  hour  which 
men  of  bufinels  generally  do,  and  always  ought  to 
give  up  to  amufement  ;  but  my  being  oblig’d  to  go 
into  the  country  fo  immediately,  will,  I  hope,  plead 
my  excufe. 

E.  Free.  I  confider  my  attendance  on  your  lordfhip 
at  any  hour,  as  one  of  the  rational  pleafures  of  a  man 
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of  bufinefs  *,  as  your  converfation  at  once  entertains 
and  enlarges  my  mind. 

L.  Bel .  You  are  extremely  polite,  Mr.  Freeman, 
and  I  fhall  be  glad  of  every  opportunity  to  cultivate 
the  friendfhip  of  a  perfon,  whofe  dealings,  as  a  man, 
and  manners,  as  a  gentleman,  I  fo  much  edeem.  If 
you  can  fpare  a  little  time  from  bufinefs,  I  fhall  be 
very  glad  of  the  pleafure  of  your  company  inWor- 
cefterlhire. 

E.  Free.  I  am  extremely  oblig’d  to  your  lordfhip  ; 
but  my  father  now  growing  infirm,  his  health  requires 
a  reeds  from  trouble  and  fatigue,  and  he  pafics  mod 
of  the  fummer  in  the  country  •,  I  therefore  am  confin’d, 

L.  Bel.  You  have  a  brother  tho’,  whole  attendance, 
I  fhou’d  imagine,  might  fet  you  free —he  is  bred  to 
bufinefs,  I  think  ? 

E.  Free.  Yes,  my  lord  ;  but  he  is  too  fine  a  gen¬ 
tleman  to  follow  it.  The  air  of  Lombard- ftreet  is  too 
heavy  for  his  conftitution  ;  he  ufually  refides  at  this 
end  of  the  town,  has  quitted  bufinefs,  and  commenc’d 
fortune-hunter. 

L.  Bel.  |  afide]  As  I  fufpedted.  I  fear  then,  Mr. 
Freeman,  he  will  make  but  a  bad  exchange  •,  both 
a  man’s  means  and  manners  fhou’d  be  fuited  to  his 
fituation,  before  he  can  poffihly  make  a  figure  in  it. 

F.  Free.  Nothing  can  be  truer  than  your  lordfhip’s 
remark  j  but  reafon  has  no  power  over  difiipated 
minds,  and  experience -alone  can  reclaim  them  :  how¬ 
ever,  I  will  try  once  more  to  bring  him  back  by  ar¬ 
gument. 

L.  Bel.  I  heartily  wilh  you  fuceefs,  Mr*  Freeman, 

E.  Free.  And  I.  your  lordfhip  a  good  night. 

L.Bel.  Your  mod  obedient,  fir.  [Exit  Elder  Freeman, 
His  brother  certainly  mud  be  the  man — How  he  cou’d 
polfibly  become  acquainted  with  Louifa,  I  can’t  con¬ 
ceive  ;  but  public  places  put  every  perfon  on  a  level  ^ 
and  at  fome  of  thefe  he  mud  have  feen  her.  To¬ 
morrow  I  will  find  this  Freeman,  and  bring  him  to  a 
fevere  account,  both  for  Emily  and  Louifa*  [Exit. 

End  of  the  Fourth  Act. 
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ACT  V.  SCENE  I. 

|  1  r  *  4  *  1  \  ^  B  _ 

Life  overs  Lady  Lou i  fa  at  her  toilet ,  her  Maid  waiting. 

L.  Lend.  IV E  me  that  book,  and  then  you 

may  withdraw  •,  I  fhall  not  want 
you  again  to-night.  [Exit  Maid.]  What  can  keep 
Freeman?  does  he  fleep  when  his  good  ftars  and  mine 
are  all  awake!  Itfeems  as  if  the  god  of  love  himfelf 
had  interfer’d,  and  difpos’d  of  the  whole  family  in 
fuch  a  way  as  to  prevent  all  interruption. — In  lhort, 
there  never  was,  nor  will  be  fuch  a  charming  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Enter  Younger  Freeman. 

O,  Mr.  Freeman  !  what  cou’d  tempt  you  to  fuch  a 
dangerous  aft  of  indifcretion  ?  I  fhall  be  totally  ruin’d 
if  you  fhou’d  be  difcovered. 

Y.  Free.  Fear  nothing,  my  angel,  I  will  protect 
you  from  all  danger ;  this  happy  night  I  fhall  become 
your  guardian,  and  all  my  future  life  fhall  be  devoted 
to  your  fervice. 

L .  Loud.  This  night,  did  you  fay,  Mr.  Freeman  ? 
How  is  it  poffible  ? 

Y.  Free.  If  you  confent  to  blefs  me  with  your  hand, 
we  may  efcape  this  moment :  I  did  not  hear  a  creature 
in  the  houfe  ;  they  are  all  retired  to  reft ;  then  do 
notlofe  this  lucky  crifis,  but  fly  to  love  and  happinefs 
this  moment. 

L.'Lcui.  It  will  be  deem’d  lo  rafh  a  flep,  I  fear  my 
brother  never  will  forgive  me. — Had  we  not  better  afk 
his  confent  ? 

Y.  Free,  [afide]  I  muft  parry  that  ftroke.-— What  are 
brothers,  fathers,  mothers,  filters,  uncles,  or  aunts, 
to  love?  They  might  perhaps  poftpone  our  happinefs 
for  fettlements,  and  fuch  dull  ftulf  •,  for  I  can  affure 
your  ladyfhip,  there  wou’d  be  no  fear  of  a  refufal— 
the  family  of  Freeman — 

L.  Lcui.  I  have  no  doubt  but  my  friends  wou’d  be 
extremely  pleafed  with  your  alliance,  fir  *,  and  for  that 
reafon,  with  we  had  confulted  them.  Y.  Free . 
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T.  Free.  Why,  fo  do  I,  fince  you  feem  now  to  de- 
foe  it  *,  but,  oh !  my  charmer,  think  what  I  muft 
fuffer  by  the  leaft  delay  ?  then  let  me  gently  prefs  you 
to  be  mine  •,  my  chariot’s  at  the  garden-door. 

L.  Loui.  I. know  not  howto  confent,  or  to  deny. 

T.  Free.  Dear,  lovely  angel,  do  not  torture  me, 
nor  tear  my  faithful  heart,  with  doubts  and  fears  j 
you  muft,  you  fhall  be  mine. 

L.  Loui.  What  will  the  world  fay  of  me  ? 

T.  Free.  Say,  that  you  had  love,  generofity,  and 
fpirit,  to  trnft  a  man  of  honour  :  but  why  will  you 
thus  wafte  the  precious  minutes  ? 

L.  Loui.  I  find  you  can  perfuade  me  to  any  thing. 

T.  Free.  Generous  creature !  now  let  us  fly. 

L.  Loui .  Ha  !  there’s  my  filter  going  to  her  cham¬ 
ber,  which  overlooks  the  garden  ;  we  muft  not  ftir, 
'till  fne  is  in  bed.  Step  into  the  next  room,  as  it  is 
poftlble  foe  may  come  here.  [■Exit  T.  Freeman. 

Louifa  fits  at  her  toilet  reading , 

Enter  Lady  Mary. 

L.  Mar.  What  are  you  reading,  Louifa  ? 

L.  Loui.  Pope’s  Homer,  filter. 

L.  Mar.  Then  you  have  no  mind  to  compofe  your- 
fell  to  reft,  I  perceive  ;  the  loftinefs  of  the  fubjedt, 
and  elegance  of  the  language,  will  be  apt  to  roufe 
your  attention,  and  keep  you  awake. 

L.  Loui.  I  am  vaftly  fteepy,  notwithftanding  that. 

L.  Mar.  Then  1  will  not  trefpafs  on  your  repofe, 
tho’  I  am  unaccountably  wakeful. — Shall  I  go  with 
you  to  your  chamber  ? 

L.  Loui ,  No,  lifter,  I’ll  go  with  you  to  yours. 

L .  Mar .  Come  then,  and  if  you  have  any  good 
narure,  you’ll  chat  to  me,  while  I  undrefs.  [ Exeunt . 

S  C  E  N  E  II.  Lord  Belmont’j  library . 

Enter  Lord  Belmont. 

L.  Bel.  Poor  Charles  ! — at  laft  he  is  gone — what 
difficulty  have  I  had  in  perfuading  him  to  feek  for  the 

only 
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only”  relief  his  prefent  fituation  can  admit  of — reft. — - 
In  fome  few  hours,  I  hope  his  paftions  will  be  as  much 
rais’d  with  joy,  as  they  are  now  deprefs’d  by  anxiety  ; 
for,  as  I  can  have  no  doubt  of  Emily’s  conduct,  or 
his  honour,  they  muft  yet  be  happy.  [  A  noife  of 
laughing.']  By  that  found,  I  perceive  that  jolly  three- 
fcore  are  ftill  at  their  bottle,  perhaps  they  are  in  the 
right ;  age  fhou’d  enjoy,  or  rather  catch  each  palling 
moment  of  delight;  youth  fhou’d  hufbandtime,  and 
fpend  it  fparingly  •,  the  fpirit,  not  the  lees  of  life,  \a 
worth  preferving. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Somerville. 

1  hope  you  have  met  no  accident  to  bring  you  back, 
Sir  Charles  ? 

Sir  Char.  I  fcarce  have  breath  to  tell  you.  — Pafting 
again  by  your  garden-door,  I  faw  it  ftand  open,-  and 
at  a  little  diftance,  a  chariot :  I  alked  the  coachman 
who  he  waited  for?  he  faid  Mr.  Freeman  ;  he  is 
this  moment,  in  your  houfe,  my  lord,  upon  fome 
clandeftine  purpofe. 

L.  Bel.  You  have  amazed  me  •,  but  let  us  a£t  with 
caution,  nor  truft  my  fervants  with  my  filters  honour 
— to  one  of  them  he  comes.  O  Charles,  this  is  a 
heavy  trial. 

Sir  Char.  It  may  not  be  fo  bad  as  you  imagine ;  your 
own  maxim  is,  to  hope  the  belt. 

L.  BeL  We  are  all  philofophers,  when  others  fufFer, 
but  tremblingly  alive  to  our  own  feelings.  I’ll  go, 
this  moment,  and  fearch  every  apartment.  Do  you 
place  yourfelf  upon  the  center  of  the  Itair-cafe,  and 
lock  the  folding  doors — if  the  villain  fhou’d  fly  from 
me,  you  mult  meet  him.  But  remember,  Sir  Charles, 
he  is  accountable  to  me  this  night,  to-morrow  he 
may  anfwer  you.  [Exeunt  feverally „ 

SCENE  III.  Lady  Louifa’j  dr  effing-room . 

Enter  Lady  Louifa. 

L.  Loui.  Was  there  ever  any  creature  fo  teizing, 
as  Lady  Mary  ?  I  really  believe,  if  I  had  ftaid  with 

her. 
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her,  (he  wou’d  have  continued  talking  ’till  morning. 
It  is  amazing  that  (lie  don’t  go  to  bed.  I  dare  not  let 
Mr.  Freeman  out,  ’till  I  think  (lie  is  afleep.  Ble(s 
.me,  what  noife  is  this  ? 

.  Enter  Lady  Mary. 

L.  Mar.  O  Louifa,  my  brother  is  this  moment 
running  from,  room  to  room,  and  fearching  every 
corner  with  his  fword  drawn,  and  a  wildnefs  in 
his  countenance,  not  to  be  exprefs’d  :  I  am  terrified 
to  death. 

L.  Loui.  I  am  undone!  Freeman  is  in  my  chamber. 
L.  Mar.  What  (hall  we  do?  There  may  be  murder 
if  they  meet. 

L.  Loui.  I  cannot  fpeak,  or  think. 

L .  Mar.  Let  him  fly  down  the  back  (lairs. 

L.  Loui.  It  mud  be  fo,  there  is  no  other  way. — Do 
you  return  to  your  chamber.  [ Exeunt  fever  ally. 

SCENE  IV.  A  pajfage ,  with  a  chamber-door  Jhut. 

Enter  Young  Freeman. 

Y.  Free.  The  (lair-cafe  door  is  lock’d,  there’s  no 
retreating.  If  I  cou’d  get  into  any  of  the  rooms  on 
the  middle  floor,  I  wou’d  leap  out  of  the  window, 
and  hazard  my  neck,  rather  than  bear  to  be  expos’d. 

I  hear  Lord  Belmont’s  voice.  I’ll  force  this  door,  at 
all  events.  [ Pufkes  it  open ,  and  difcovers  Emily. 

Ha  !  what  has  conjur’d  up  the  only  form,  that  at  this 
moment  cou’d  encreafe  my  terror  ? 

.  Emi.  Is  it  an  apparition  that  I  fee  !  Defend  me  gra¬ 
cious  heaven  ! 

.  Y.  Free.  Dear  madam,  don’t  be  alarmed  •,  upon  my 
knees  I  beg  you  will  proted  me;  my  life’s  at  (lake, 
and  what,  is  dearer  (lilt,  a  lady’s  honour. 

Emi.  Inhuman  wretch  !  you  have  already  robb’d 
me  of  all  that  was  mod  precious,  my  lover  and  my 
fame  ;  I  have  now  nothing  but  my  life  to  lofe,  and 
you  may  take  it  freely. 

Y.  Free.  By  heaven,  madam,  I  never  deflgn’d  you 
the  lead  injury ;  and  if  you  have  the  (mailed  grain 

F  "  of 
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of  companion,  you  will  affiffc  me  to  efcape.  I  am  ab- 
Jolutely  ruin’d  if  you  don’t,  and  fo  is  Lady  Louiia. 
— Is  there  no  way  to  get  out  ? 

Emi.  Thou  worfe  than  murderer!  do  not  pro¬ 
fane  a  lady’s  name,  that  I  am  certain  knows  you  not ; 
but  if  you  have  the  lead  compunction  for  all  the  for- 
rows  you  have  brought  on  me,  fay  why  you  haunt  me 
thus  ? 

Enter  Lord  Belmont,  Lady  Mary,  and  Lady  Louifa. 

L .  Bel  Now,  ladies,  this  affair  muff  be  explain’d. 
— Who  are  you,  fir,  that  have  thus  broke  into  my 
houle,  at  midnight,  &nd  taken  refuge  in  this  lady’s 
chamber  ? 

T.  Free.  I’m  at  my  laff  fulh's  there  is  but  one  way. 

[Ajide. 

L.  Bel.  This  moment  fpeak,  who  are  you  ? 

T.  Free.  A  gentleman,  my  lord,  but  one,  I  muff 
confeis,  who,  tempted  by  ftrong  paffion,  has  infring’d 
that  juft  relpect,  which  is  your  lordfhip’s  due,  by  en¬ 
tering  yourhoufe  without  your  knowledge :  but  love, 
my  lord. 

L.  Bel.  Of  whom  ?  declare  that,  inftantly. 

L.  Lout,  [ajide]  Now  I’m  undone. 

T.  Free .  Your  lordfhip  will,  I  hope,  excufe  my 
mentioning  the  lady,  as  fhe  is  equally  involv’d  in  this 
unlucky  accident. 

L.  Bel.  No  trifling,  fir  •,  explain  yourfelf  this  mo¬ 
ment.  [C/r  Charles  appears. 

Sir  Char,  [ajide]  Sure  ’tis  a  viflon !  no,  it  is  my 
Emily.  • 

T.  Free.  Will  nothing,  fir,  avail,  to  fave  the  lady’s 
honour  ? 

L.  Bel.  Nothing  (hall  fave  your  life,  fir,  but  a  fair 
con  fell!  on. 

T.  Free.  Why  then,  my  lord,  I  muff  own,  tho’ 
very  unwillingly,  upon  my  honour,  that  I  came  hi¬ 
ther  by  this  lady’s  appointment.  [Points  to  Emily. 

Sir  Char.  Then  all  my  fears  are  true,  and  I  can  hold 
no  longer,  [comes  forward]  Ungrateful  woman. 

Emi . 
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Emi.  Good  heaven!  this  is  too  much,  f Faints . 

Z.  Louifa,  and  Lady  Mary  carry  her  off. 

L.  Loui.  This  is  lucky,  however.  [Afide. 

L.  Bel.  I  am  Itruck  dumb  with  wonder. 

T.  Free,  [afide J  What  the  devil  has  brought  him 
here? — Your  lordfhip  fees  how  much  you  have  dif- 
trefs’d  the  lady,  by  prefling  her  to  own  her  paflion  *, 
ladies  are  apt  to  be  baftiful,  when  there  are  ftrangers 
by. — Perhaps  Sir  Charles  may  not  know  me.  [Afide. 

Sir  Char.  I  beg,  my  lord,  you  will  inform  me. 

L.  Bel.  Pray,  Somerville,  be  calm  ;  at  a  proper 
time,  I  {hall  fatisfy  all  your  enquiries  about  Emily. — - 
[To  Freeman .]  1  have  one  queftion  more  to  afkyou,  fir# 

T.  Free.  I  am  ready  to  anfwer  with  the  lame  truth, 
my  lord. — Egad,  I  (hall  come  off  with  flying  colours. 

[j Afide . 

Z.  Bel.  Were  not  you  in  this  houfe  about  feven  this 
evening  ? 

T.  Free.  Why,  as  a  man  of  honour,  my  lord,  I 
can’t  pofiibly  tell  a  lye  ;  I  was  here  about  that  time, 
but  the  lady  was  then  afraid  of  being  difeovered,  and 
defired  me  to  come  at  this  hour,  when  we  concluded 
the  family  wou’d  be  at  reft. 

Z.  Bel.  I  am  fatisfied. 

T.  Free.  Why  then,  my  lord,  I  beg  leave  to  wifh 
you,  and  the  ladies,  a  very  good  night,  and  alk  a  thou- 
fand  pardons  for  difturbing  your  lordfliip’s  repofe. — - 
[Going]  [Lady  Louifa  appears. 

Z.  Loui.  [afide]  He  has  brought  me  off  trium¬ 
phantly,  but  I  muft  fee  the  event. 

Sir  Char.  Stay,  fir,  I  have  yet  fomething  to  fay  to 
you. 

T.  Free.  Well,  fir,  pray  what  are  your  commands  ? 

Sir  Char.  In  that  light  you  are  to  underftand  them, 
fir,  for  they  {hall  be  obey’d. 

T.  Free.  You’ll  pleafe  to  be  as  brief  as  you  can,  fir, 
for  it  grows  late. 

Sir  Char.  That  I  have  lov’d  that  wretched,  haplds 
Emily,  I  need  not  now  inform  you  *  I  have  no  doubt, 
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but  fhe  has  already  gratified  your  vanity,  by  boafting 
of  the  facrifice  Hie  made,  however  worthlefs  Ihe  her- 
felf  might  think  it. 

T.  Free ,  Upon  my  honour,  fir,  the  lady  never  men¬ 
tion’d  your  name  to  me  in  her  life. 

Sir  Char.  No  interruption,  nor  evafion,  fir,  they 
can’t  avail.  Fallen  as  fhe  is  at  prefent,  in  my  efieem, 

I  will  (till,  as  far  as  fhe  has  left  it  pofiible,  preferve 
her  fame  •,  you  muft  marry  her  immediately,  fir. 

L.  Lcui .  Ha!  what  can-  this  mean  ? 

T.  Free.  You  are  notin  earned,  fir? 

Sir  Char .  Quite  determined. 

•  2~.  Free.  You  mud  excufe  me,  fir.— You  do  me 
honour. — But  I  have  particular  reafons — which,  at 
prefent,  I  cannot  fo  well  explain. 

Sir  Char,  [draws']  Villain,  defend  yourfelf. 

L.  Bel.  [interpofes]  Not  in  this,  houfe,  Sir  Charles  j 
I  muft  not  differ  it. 

Sir  Char .  No  place  diou’d  be  a  fa'nftuary  for  fucli 
a  monder. 

’.  r\  \\  s  f  .  -  '  •  +  n  * 

.  »  -  *  •  %  J  ‘  1  •  •••'■* 

Enter  Mr.  Belmont  and  Mr.  Southerne. 

Btl.  Why,  what  the  devil’s  the  matter  here  1  if 
you  are  for  a  bout  of  tilting,  have  with  yon,  HI  be 
on  the  weaker  fide. 

South.  I  fay,  what’s  the  matter  ?  I  am  a  magidrate, 
and  command  the  peace  in  the  king’s  name. 

Sir  Char.  [To  Free.]  We  are  prevented  now  ;  but 
if  you  do  not  chufe  to  join  the  name  of  coward  to 
that  of  villain,  I  fhall  expedt  to  hear  from  you  to¬ 
morrow. 

T.  Free .  Fray,  dr,  hear  me  now. 

South.  Why,  hey !  what  the  devil  is  this  ?  Here 
are  the  two  fellows  that  ran  away  with  my  daughter  ; 
they  dia  l  give  an  account  of  her  diredtly  \  who  knows 
but  they  have  murder’d  her.  I  command  you  all  to 
a  did  me  to  apprehend  them. 


Enter 
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Enter  Emily,  and  falls  at  Mr .  Southerner  feet. 

Emi .  Behold  that  wretched  daughter  at  your  feet, 
murder’d,  indeed,  in  her  loft  peace  and  fame  ;  but 
Hill  alive  to  filial  tendernefs.  O  Somerville  ! 

Bel.  Why,  Mifs  Lawfon,  what  do  you  kneel  to 
him  for  ?  get  up,  my  pretty  creature,  and  come  to 
your  own  love  i  don’t  cry,  don’t  cry. — juft  as  Ihe 
Bands  now,  fhe  wou’d  make  a  pretty  model  for  a 
fmall  Niobe. 

South.  No,  don’t  cry,  child,  and  I’ll  make  one. of 
them,  at  leaft,  marry  you,  or  I’ll  hang  them  both. 

Bel.  Neither  of  them  lhall  have  her  ;  I’ll  marry 
her  myfelf. 

South.  What,  marry  your  niece,  brother  Belmont? 
Why  don’t  you  know  Emily  is  my  daughter  ? 

Bel.  None  of  your  fhams  to  me,  1  won’t  believe 
a  word  of  it. 

L.  Bel.  [To  Freeman.]  Have  you  had  leifure,  fir, 
to  make  your  option,  whether  you  will  accept  this  lady 
for  your  wife,  or  vindicate  your  refufal  with  your 
fword  ? 

Emi.  What  can  you  mean,  my  lord,  why  am  I 
offer’d  to  that  detefted  wretch  ?  No  power  on  earth 
lhall  force  me  to  be  his. 

a Sir  Char.  Well  a&ed,  madam,  but  the  farce  is 
done. 

T.  Free.  You  hear,  my  lord,  that  the  lady  abfo- 
lutely  refufes,  you  would  not  be  fo  cruel  to  compel 
her. 

South.  Ay,  but  I  fay  I  will  compel  her  and  you  too  ; 
I’ll  have  no  more  plague  with  her:  this  was  the  way 
Ihe  ferv’d  me  about  Winterbottom  ;  I  wifh  I  had 
made  her  marry  him. 

Bel.  Egad,  J  begin  to  think  fhe  is  his  daughter  *, 
and  if  that  be  the  cafe,  (lie  lhall  get  a  hufband. — Do 
you  hear,  you  hatchet-face  gentleman,  that  are  very 
like  my  worft  medal  of  Nero,  if  you  don’t  marry  my 
niece  direcftly,  you  lhall  have  a  couple  of  ounces  of 
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lead  in  your  ftomach  for  breakfaft,  inftead  of  your 
coffee  to-morrow-morning  ;  that  is,  if  flie  fays  you 
promis’d  her  marriage  ;  but  if  not,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  go  about  your  bufinels. 

T.  Free.  I  dare  appeal,  fir,  to  the  lady’s  truth  and 
honour;  if  floe  fays  1  ever  promis’d  to  marry  her,  I 
am  ready  to  do  fo  this  moment. 

Bel.  Why  that’s  fair  enough. 

South.  I  fay  right  or  wrong,  nolens  volens,  he  fhall 
marry  her. 

T.  Free.  Pray,  madam,  fpeak. 

Emi .  Though  your  inhuman  artifices  have  undone 
me,  1  claim  no  promife  from  you,  and  call  on  hea¬ 
ven  to  witnefs,  that  ’till  within  this  hour  I  never 
fpoke  to  you,  nor  faw  your  face  but  once,  ’till  this 
unhappy  night,  in  my  whole  life. 

L.  Bel .  This  is  amazing  ! 

Sir  Char.  By  heaven  fhe  does  notblufh  !  Sure,  ma¬ 
dam,  you  forget  that  I  (land  here.  Is  it  not  enough 
that  you  are  funk  in  my  efteem  ?  But  will  you  teach 
me  to  defpife  myfelf,  for  having  ever  lov’d  a  woman 
that  can  be  capable  of  fuch  mean,  fuch  unavailing 
falfhood  ?  '  .  • 

Emi.  Sir  Charles,  1  pity  more  than  blame  you. 

Sir  Char.  Infolent  generofitv  1  But  1  difclaim  your 
pity  ;  keep  it,  madam,  for  yourlelf,  left  you  fhould 
mils  it  elfe where. 

Bel.  Pray,  fir,  don’t  fcold  my  niece  fo ;  I  don’t 
fee  how  Hie  has  deferv’d  it  from  you. 

Emi.  O  Somerville  !  is  it  poffible  you  yet  can  doubt 
my  innocence  ? 

Sir  Char.  No,  madam,  I  have  no  doubts;  but  beg 
you’ll  not  profane  a  term  that  is  your  lex’s  brighteft 
ornament — your  innocence! 

South.  Come,  gentlemen,  all  this  talk  fignifies  no¬ 
thing;  one  or  other  of  ye  muft  marry  my  daughter, 
that’s  certain.  You  have  acquitted  this  gentleman, 
child;  now  what  have  you  to  fay  to  the  other?  I  can 

fafely 
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fafely  fwear  he  promifed  to  marry  you,  for  he  afked 
my  confent. 

Bel.  If  that  be  the  cafe,  I  fhall  difcourfe  him  pre¬ 
fen  tly. 

South.  Come,  don’t  be  afraid  to  fpeak,  child*,  I 
am  in  a  very  good  humour  now  *,  and  if  you  have 
a  mind  for  that  lame  knight,  befoie  George  he  fhall 
marry  you,  or  I’ll  hamper  him  at  law,  that  I  will. 

Emi.  You  are  fo  kind  to  promife,  fir,  you  will 
confirm  my  option. 

South.  Ay,  that  I  will,  here’s  my  hand  for  it. 

Bel.  And  here’s  mine  too,  niece  (tho’  I  am  forry 
to  call  you  fo)  that  no  man  alive  fhall  ufe  you  ill  while 
I  am  able  to  draw  a  trigger,  if  it  was  only  for  fake 
of  that  love  I  had  for  you,  when  I  had  a  mind  to  be 
nearer  related  to  you. 

L.  Bel.  [To  Sir  Charles .]  I  cannot  guefs  where  this 
will  end. 

Sir  Char.  I  am  all  impatience. 

Emi.  Tho’  it  mud  call  a  blufh  into  a  virgin’s  cheek, 
to  own  her  love,  before  fo  many  witneffes,  yet  as  it 
is  the  only  declaration  of  this  kind,  that  I  fhall  ever 
make,  I  will  confefs,  that  dearer  than  my  life  or  fame, 
I  love  Sir  Charles  Somerville, 

Sir  Char.  Confufion!  Belmont,  what  can  fhe  in¬ 
tend  ? 

Emi.  Pray  hear  me  out,  the  difficulty’s  pad:  I 
have  avowed  my  Jove:  but  were  that  man,  whom 
my  heart  owns  its  lord,  to  fue  with  all  his  former 
tcndernefs  and  paffion,  to  obtain  my  hand,  not  worlds 
fhou’d  bribe  me  to  bedow  it. 

Bel.  [afide\  That’s  very  odd,  tho’. 

Emi.  While  in  his  heart  there  cou’d  remain  a  Tin¬ 
gle  doubt  of  my  truth  or  honour ;  and  as  my  injur’d 
fame  is  now  obfcured,  all  I  requed,  is,  that  you  will 
permit  me  to  retire  to  fome  diftant  part  of  the  world, 
where  my  unhappy  dory  is  not  known,  and  where 
my  name  may  never  bring  difgrace  upon  my  family; 

F  4  this. 
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this,  fir,  is  my  foie  requed,  and  you  have  promifed 
me  to  grant  it. 

Sir  Char.  O  Belmont,  flie  has  torn  my  heart!  but 
yet  convi&ion  cannot  lye,  my  eyes,  my  ears,  are  wit- 
nefs  of  her  falfhood. 

Bel.  By  Jupiter  Ammon,  you  fha’n’t  go  into  any 
lonefome  place,  you  diall  live  with  me. 

Sir  Char.  [To  Emily.]  Madam,  the  kind  confefilon 
you  have  made,  at  lead  deferves  my  thanks,  and  I 
am  truly  forry  your  conduct  fhou’d  have  contradicted 
it  fo  far,  as  to  make  them  the  foie  return  I  can  with 
honour  offer. 

T.  Free,  [afide]  I  begin  to  feel  unhappy  about  this 
girl-,  I  cou’d  almoft  recant — but  what  becomes  of 

Louifa,  then  ? 

Emi .  Had  my  refentment  and  refolves  left  it  in 
your  power  to  have  fhewn  gratitude,  in  any  other  way, 
you  never  fnou’d  have  known  your  obligation. 

L.  Bel.  Still  more  and  more  myderious.  [To  Sir 
Charles.']  1  know  not  what  to  think  but,  let  her  faults 
be  what  they  may,  fhe  carries  her  punifhment  in  her 
own  bread,  and  bears  it  nobly. 

Sir  Char.  [To  L.  Belmont.]  I  am  didrefs’d,  beyond 
all  meafure;  I  cannot  dand  this  fcene.  [To  Emily.] 
Madam,  my  ardent  wifhes  for  your  happinefs,  tho* 
with  as  little  hopes  of  their  fuccefs,  as  thole  I  may 
bedow  upon  my  own,  fhall  dill  be  yours — atprefent, 

I  am  fure,  I  rather  increafe,  than  leffen  your  didrefs, 

I  therefore  take  my  leave. 

Emi.  Adieu,  for  ever !  [Sir  Charles  bows>  as  going  off. 

Enter  Lady  Louifa,  and  Lady  Mary. 

L.  Loui.  Stay,  fir !  though  I  were  fure  to  forfeit 
as  much  happinefs  as  Emily  deferves  to  poffefs,  I 
cou’d  not  think  of  faving  it  at  her  expence. 

Sir  Char.  [To  Lady  Louifa.]  Speak,  madam,  quickly 
fpeak. 

L.  Loui.  You  mud  allow  me  time  •,  I  have  a  fevere 
talk  to  go  through  j  and  fird  mud  own  myfelf  un¬ 
worthy 
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■worthy  of  the  moft  unbounded  confidence,  that  a 
kind  brother  ever  yet  bellowed,  or  a  rafh  girl  abus’d. 

X.  Free .  [cjide]  Sure  the  devil  won’t  tempt  her  to 
betray  herfcli ! 

L.  Bel.  Speak  without  fear,  Louila,  and  be  afifur’d 
vour  motives  for  this  generous  confeifion  already  have 
excus’d  you. 

L.  Loui  Shou’d  even  the  lofs  of  your  efteem,  my 
lord,  attend  the  knowledge  of  my  fault,  1  cannot 
bear  that  innocence  fhou’d  fuffer,  and  therefore  will 
avow  it.  Th»t  gentleman  [points  to  Freeman]  came 
here  this  night  to  me. 

Sir  Char.  ImpolTible! 

X.  Free.  [, afide ]  I  fhall  have  my  throat  cut,  that  I 

fee  plainly.  .  , 

L.  Bel  By  your  appointment,  filler;  who  did  he 

come  to  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Sir  Char.  Aye,  my  lord,  what  brought  him  hither, 
at  that  time  ?  This  is  what  ladies  call  a  pious  fraud 
of  friendfhip. 

L.  Mary.  Equally  inclin’d  to  clear  that  lady’s  c’na- 
rader,  tho’  not  equally  involved  in  the  confequences, 
I  own  that  l  was  acquainted  with  his  vifu  at  that  time. 
Your  lordfhip  may  remember  my  confufion,  when 
you  came  up  this  evening. 

Bel.  Is  the  man  bewitch’d  ?  Did  he  court  all  my 
nieces,  and  won’t  marry  any  of  them?  I’ll  fight  him 
with  three  cafe  of  piftols. 

South.  I  am  in  a  Hound,  Brother  Belmont ;  I  don’t 
underftand  all  this. 

L.  Bel.  I  do  remember  that  you  Teem’d  diftrefs’d, 
but  pray  was  it  to  you  he  came?  [Xo  Lady  Mary. 

L*  Loui.  No,  my  lord,  it  was  tome.  Speak,  Mr. 
Freeman,  you  have  often  told  me  your  family  and 
fortune  might  claim  me  for  your  wife ;  are  you 
afharned  of  your  attachment  to  me? 

X.  Free.  O,  by  no  means,  madam,  tho’  I  may  ap¬ 
pear  a  little  aukward  at  prefent. 

L.  Loui . 
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L.  Loui.  You  fee  my  brother  is  ready  to  forgive 
my  folly,  in  carrying  on  a  match  clandeftinely,  that 
I  might  have  own’d  with  honour ;  but  indeed,  my 
lord,  it  was  my  own  romance,  tho’  1  think  Mr. 
Freeman  has  acquielced  rather  too  far. 

Y.  Free.  Why,  to  be  fure,  ma’am,  it  was  entirely 
to  gratify  your  ladyfhip’s  humour,  that  I  did  not  at 
firft  apply  to  my  lord. 

L.  Loui .  I  have  confefs’d  it,  fir. 

T.  Free.  But  fince  matters  have  taken  this  odd,  ri¬ 
diculous  turn,  I  think  it  will  be  the  bed  way  to  let 
my  lawyer  wait  upon  his  Jordfhip  in  the  morning 
with  my  rent-roll*,  your  ladyfhip  fhall  have  a  carte 
blanche,  I  affure  you,  quite  the  fame  as  if  this  affair 
had  never  happen’d.  [j/ide.]  Egad,  I  wifh  I  was 
fairly  out  of  the  houfe. 

L.  Bel.  [ aftde ]  Infolent  puppy  ! 

T.  Free.  As  matters  feem  now  to  be  upon  a  proper 
footing,  I  think  it  will  not  be  amifs  if  I  retire. 

Sir  Char.  Hold,  fir,  did  not  I  find  you  in  this  lady’s 
clofet  [points  to  Emily]  one  night  at  Bath  ?  You  did 
not  come  to  Lady  Louifa  there  ? 

L.  Loui.  Ha!  this  I  am  quite  a  Granger  to! 

Y.  Free.  [ aftde ]  Egad,  it  is  all  out  now.  Why, 
fir,  that  this  lady  and  I  have  met  before  is  mod  cer-  ■ 
tain.  [ Points  to  Emily. 

Emi.  Good  heaven  !  can  you  perfifl  in  fuch  inhu¬ 
man  falfhood  ? 

» 

Sir  Char.  O,  ’tis  quite  clear,  and  this  affair  of  Lady 
Loui  fa’s  is  all  pretence,  my  lord. 

L.  Loui.  ’Tis  not  unlikely,  I  may  be  deceiv’d.  [Yo 
Emily.]  You  fhou’d  have  own’d  your  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Freeman  fooner,  madam,  and  not  differ’d 
me  toexpofe  myfelf,  by  trying  to  fave  your  character, 
which  is  already  loft. 

L.  Mary.  Do  not  infult  her,  lifter  *,  if  fhe  is  inno¬ 
cent,  it  is  a  crime;  if  guilty,  the  has  load  enough  to 

bear. 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

■  i>/ 

Serv.  My  lord,  the  gentleman  who  was  with  you. 
Upon  bufinefs  to  night,  defires  to  be  admitted  to  you 
upon  a  very  particular  occafion. 

L.  Bel.  Bid  him  walk  in.  [Exit  Servant. 

Em.  Mu  ft  my  difgrace  be  made  the  common  to¬ 
pic,  and  I  the  public  gaze  ?  Let  me  retire,  my  lord. 

L .  Bel.  No,  Emily,  I  intreat  your  flay  for  a  few 
minutes,  perhaps  this  gentleman  may  be  of  ufe. 

Emu  1  have  no  right,  my  lord,  to  hope  relief  from 
ftrangers,  when  love  and  friendfhip  have  abandon’d 
me.  Yet  I  will  (fay,  if  you  defire  it ;  for  grief  like 
mine  is  patient. 

Enter  Elder  Freeman. 

T.  Free,  \afide]  Nay,  then  the  devil  does  owe  me 
a  fpite,  and  is  refolv’d  to  pay  it. 

E.  Free.  By  the  confufion  I  read  in  my  brother’s 
face,  my  lord,  i  begin  to  think  that  my  prefence  is 
unneceffary  to  his  detection.  But  I  beg  the  honour 
of  fpeaking  a  word  or  two  to  your  lordfliip  apart. 

[ They  retire  to  the  fide  of  the  fcene . 

L.  Lout.  Elis  brother !  ’Tis  1  that  (hall  become 
the  public  topic  now. 

South.  Hey  day !  Brother  Belmont,  what  new  ad¬ 
venture  is  going  to  open  on  us  now  ? 

Bel.  [To  Lady  Mary.]  I  fuppofe  this  gentleman  mud 
be  your  humble  fervant.  Lady  Mary. 

L .  Bel.  I  am  infinitely  indebted  to  your  friendfhip, 
fir.  Sir  Charles,  this  gentleman  has  confirmed  what 
Louifa  has  before  confeffed.  What  is  your  opinion 
now  ? 

Sir  Char.  I  know  not  what  to  think,  I  am  diftraft- 
ed  ;  but  dill  that  Bath  affair  dwells  on  my  mind,  and 
weighs  down  all  my  hopes. 

T.  Free.  Why,  then,  fir,  fince  Mr.  John  Freeman 
has  thought  proper  to  expofe  me  before  Lady  Louifa, 
and  that  i  have  no  farther  hopes  of  recovering  her 

favour. 
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favour,  I  will,  without  referve,  eafe  your  mind  and 
my  own,  by  difcov.ering  the  whole  truth. 

L.  Bel.  Do  that,  fir,  and  you  may  find  a  friend, 
where  you  had  reafon  to  exped  an  enemy. 

South.  Ay,  do,  pray  tell  us  how  that  fame  bufmefs 
came  about. 

Emi.  Fray,  fir,  do  not  keep  me  longer  on  the  rack. 

T.  Free.  I  muft  have  time  to  biufii  a  little  before 
Lady  Louifa,  madam,  as  I  may  pofiibly  appear  in 
her  eyes  a  mod  unworthy  wretch. 

L.  Loui.  Nothing  that  you  can  fay,  fir,  will  alter 
my  opinion  of  you,  or  remove  the  contempt  I  feel 
for  myfelf  •,  fo  pray  proceed. 

2.  Free.  Well,  madam,  [to  Emily]  the  {lory  is  but 
fhort.  You  had  a  very  pretty  maid  at  Bath. 

South.  A  bold,  pert  fiutj  Mrs.  Southerne  never  liked 
her. 

T.  Free.  But  I  did,  fir,  nor  was  fhe  in  the  lead 
cruel  ;  and  by  her  appointment  I  was  palling  thro* 
your  chamber  into  hers,  at  the  very  infant  that  gen¬ 
tleman  [t points  to  Sir  Charles]  and  you  came  into  the 
room.  She  pufhed  me  into  your  clofet,  fhut  the  door, 
and  vanifhed.  The  red  you  know  too  well. 

Sir  Char.  How  cou’d  you,  fir,  be  fo  inhuman,  to 
let  my  Emily  differ?  O  Belmont,  I  dare  not  look 
upon  her. 

T.  Free.  Sir  Charles,  had  your  paffion  differed  you 
to  have  afked  me  then  my  errand,  I  fhou’d  have 
frankly  own’d  it ;  but  while  1  had  hopes  of  Lady 
Louifa,  I  could  not,  with  any  decency,  have  reveal¬ 
ed  thefe  lad  particulars.  And  now,  that  1  have  done 
all  in  my  power  to  let  matters  to  rights,  and  atone  my 
faults,  I  can  only,  in  palliation  of  my  behaviour,  fay, 
that  it  was  not  badnefs  of  heart,  but  difiike  to  a  fe- 
dentary  life,  which  tempted  me  to  leave  my  fphere, 
and  foar  at  higher  obje&s.  In  which,  I  am  now  fen- 
fijble,  1  have  jufily  failed  ;  and  mud  encounter  the 
deferved  fate  of  thole,  whom  vanity  feduces  from  the 
fituation  of  life  provided  for  them. 


E ,  Free . 
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E.  Free .  The  daring  ro  confefs  we  have  been  wrong, 
is  not  only  the  highefl  a£t  of  bravery,  but  the  bell 
lecurity  for  our  future  amendment  *,  and  thus  re¬ 
claim’d,  I  am  proud  to  embrace  my  brother. 

South.  But  what  is  all  this  to  my  poor  child’s  cha¬ 
racter,  that  had  like  to  be  ruined  by  you,  and  that 
impudent  baggage? 

Emi.  O,  fir,  I  am  too  happy  to  have  my  condudl 
cleared,  both  to  the  world  and  you!  And  yet,  how 
gladly  wou’d  I  now  recall  the  fond  confeffion,  which 
diftraCtion  wrung  from  my  weak,  finking  heart,  and 
now  o’erwhelms  me  with  blufhes  and  confufion. 

L.  Loui.  You  have  no  caufe  to  blufh  ;  it  is  for 
weaknefs,  fuch  as  mine,  to  fink  under  my  own  re¬ 
proach. 

L.  Bel.  You  are  both  too  rigid  to  yourfelves  •,  but 
there  is  one  who  well  deferves  your  pity,  becaufe  he 
fears  to  afk  it. 


Sir  Char.  I  do  pot,  my  lord,  prefume  to  afk  for 
Emily’s  forgivencfs,  nor  dare  I  form  a  hope  that  fhe 
fhou’d  grant  it. 

Emi.  Sir  Charles,  I  do  not  wifh  to  triumph  over 
your  humility,  but  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  indulge 
my  own  generofity,  by  affuring  you,  that  thro’  this 
whole  affair  I  never  once  condemned,  but  pitied  your 
mi  flake. 

Sir  Char.  My  generous  Emily  ! 

Bel .  Why,  what  is  all  this  about  ?  If  you  like  my 
niece,  why  don’t  you  come  and  take  her,  and  her 
pity,  and  her  pardon  together,  and  I’ll  give  you  a 
good  five  thoufand  pounds  into  the  bargain.  Come, 
brother,  give  her  hand  to  Sir  Charles,  and  let’s  make 
an  end  of  it. 

South.  With  all  my  heart,  brother,  if  they  are  both 
willing,  for  I  promifed  my  lord  to  give  my  confect. 

L.  Bel.  Nov/,  Emily,  it  reds  on  you  alone,  to  fhew 
that  noble  minds  moft  eafily  forgive. 

Emi.  I  have  been  only  on  the  defenfive,  my  lord, 
during  this  whole  warfare  ;  and  fuch  an  enemy  is  ge- 
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nerallv  ready  for  terms  of  peace  •,  therefore  if  y.ou 
fhou’d  hold  out  the  olive  branch  n  my  name,  to  your 
ally,  you  may  fuppole  I  flial  1  accede  to  th  aty. 

Sir  Char.  No  words  can  fpeak  my  r  Jude  *,  my 
heart’s  too  full  for  utterance  Tr  .mg  charmer? 
every  way  you  have  conquerV  dia'^dued  nic,  by 
efteem,  as  well  as  love. 

*  .  4  i  ■  ,  -y 

L.  Bel.  From  thefe  events ,  the  h  nocent  may  know , 
That  Suffering  is  the  lig  feft  part  of  woe  ; 
While  our  own  conduhl  vindicates  from  blame + 
Slander  defeat  ed^  but  augments  our  fame . 
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3cfis  moft  un, 

But  they  fo  coa * 

Left  I  jhould  fret - 
that,  in  obedience  to 
A  fuppliant  to  your  favi 
And  hope ,  inftead  of  whai 
Seme  nonfenfe  of  my  own , 

Weill  I  have  had  a  great  efa . 

From  being  made  the  jeft  of  all  th<. 

For  from  the  court  end  I  could  claim 
Nor  had  I  more  to  hope  for ,  from  the  citj 
Such  matches  rarely  anfwer  either  fide , 

For  induftry  is  fuited  ill  with  pride. 

But ,  to  divert  your  cenfure ,  /*/  fhew 
A  folly  more  compleat ,  #  a/y  to#  / 
to/to  co?itraft  can  there  be  fo  ftrong  in  nature , 
to  Englifh  plainnefs  apeing  petit-maitre  ! 

And  yet  poor  /,  miffing  fuch  a  lover , 

ikfoy  w#//,  ’ till  all  my  dancing  days  are  over ! 

Next,  Jhift  the  feene — behold  a  virtuofo ! 

An  old  illiterate ,  feeble  amor  of o ! 

What  weaknefs  can  the  human  heart  dif cover. 

More  Jhameful,  than  a  climabieric  lover  ? 

Men ,  who  have  turn'd  the  period  of  threefcore. 

Become  mere  virtuofo' s —in  amour. 

Nor 
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